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Gentlemen’s Agreement 


Every Fall there occurs in this and most 
other states across the Nation a seasonal 
phenomenon. We call it Free Public Hunt- 
ing. But no matter what you call it, what 
it means is that any person who can buy a 
hunting license has the privilege of hunt- 
ing where he pleases, on his own land or 
yours, unless local ordinances or your own 
posting keep him out. 


To give such liberty to the hunter is un- 
thinkable in most other countries today. 
There, game belongs to the landowner. Here, 
as stated at the very beginning of our Con- 
servation Law as a fundamental premise on 
which hunting and fishing regulations are 
based, “The State of New York owns and 
has title to all fish, birds and quadrupeds in 
the state except those legally acquired and 
held by private ownership.” The exception 
applies to the man licensed to raise and take 
his own game: it has little to do with the 
over-all picture. 


So Free Public Hunting is not only a 
time-honored tradition in this State; it has 
a foundation in law at least in so far as the 
game to be hunted is concerned. But also 
established in tradition and protected by law 
are the rights of the landowner, including 
the right to exclude all persons from his 
property. So the net result is that in spite 
of his legal ownership of all the wild animals 
in the State, the citizen hunter, except on 
state-owned land, is able to hunt these ani- 
mals only as the landowner tolerates him. 


That’s the present position of Free Public 
Hunting in New York. Needless to say, it 
is precarious. Also needless to say, there is 
much speculation as to how, and how long. 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” which permits 
Free Public Hunting can be continued. 


In providing answers to those questions, 
this and other Conservation Departments 
must necessarily play a secondary role. 
Through research. publicity, management, 
regulations as to seasons and bag limits, law 
enforcement, stocking—and just plain hard 
thinking—Conservation Departments do their 
best to maintain and protect a maximum 
population of game on both state and private 
lands. But there is nothing we can do, or 
want to do, to persuade the landowner to 
make this game available to the hunter. 


That problem is squarely up to the hunter 
himself. If, as we see it, the continuance of 
Free Public Hunting depends upon the con- 
tinuance of a “Gentlemen’s Agreement” be- 
tween the hunter and the landowner, then 
the burden of proof is upon the hunter; he 
must live up to his part of the agreement 
by behaving like a gentleman. 


The ultimate success of the current hunt- 
ing season, as well as the future of Free 
Public Hunting in seasons yet to come, will 
be determined not by the quantity of game 
taken by the hunter, but by his behavior in 
the field.—Editor 
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bear faets (2) 


N the December-January, 1953-54 is- 

sue of THE CoNSERVATIONIST, I was 

given a chance to present my views 

concerning the bear problem in the 
Adirondacks. As District Game Manager 
for the principal part of this area, I ex- 
pressed some very definite opinions. 
Briefly, these were: (1) That bear are 
increasing in this area; (2) that hunters 
are failing to harvest the surplus; (3) 
that bears are therefore becoming “Wards 
of Society,” preying upon garbage dumps 
and otherwise invading civilization; (4) 
that in proportion to his loss of status 
as a game animal, the bear is gaining a 
position not only as a nuisance, but as 
a hazard to the public; (5) something 
ought to be done about all this. 

Those were my opinions about a year 
ago. Since that time we have had figures 
on the reported take of another hunting 
season—and also we have had the experi- 
ence of another summer with Adirondack 
bears—and what I said a year ago, I say 
now with even greater emphasis. The 
bear problem has not gotten any better; 
it has gotten worse. 

As I see it, this is the present status 
of the Adirondack bear: 

(1) Abundance: The black bear is 
generally abundant throughout its Adi- 
rondack range. It is over-abundant in Es- 
sex, Hamilton and portions of Franklin 
and St. Lawrence counties. 

(2) Bear complaints: The over-abun- 
dance referred to above is indicated by 
complaints arising from the activities of 
bears. These complaints fall into two 
categories: Nuisance complaints, and re- 
ports of damage done by bears. 

As to the nuisance complaints, they 
stem largely from our recent treatment 
of bears in the Adirondack area; we have 
encouraged their appearance at garbage 
dumps and other public places to the 
extent that the bear has in many localities 
become a semi-domestic animal during 
the summer season. When that season 
ends—or even before it ends—the nu- 
merous bears which have become accli- 
mated to civilization take off on maraud- 
ing expeditions, raiding summer camps 
and campsites, invading town limits, 
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and otherwise making a public nuisance 
of themselves. The bears which strew 
garbage and cans in view of the gath- 
ered public at Inlet, Long Lake, Golden 
Beach Campsite, Moody—to name just 
a few of the most popular “bear pits” 
—these bears have become more and 
more typical of the total Adirondack 
population. When the garbage dumps 
cease to be active, they move into other 
products of civilization. There was a 
time when camp raiding by bears was 
confined to the spring and fall, but that 
time has passed. Bears are now on the 
rampage whenever it is warm enough for 
them to be up and around. And in addi- 
tion to the compaints that we hear about, 
it must be remembered that there are 
many long suffering but silent individuals 
we don’t hear from. 

Bears are sometimes considered a 
tourist attraction; but it is time to revise 
our ideas when 15 campsites are vacated 
following one night visit by an itinerant 
bear. That happened this summer. 

A second aspect of the complaints has 
to do with destruction. During the past 
summer we have received many such com- 
plaints from the eastern parts of Essex 
County and from Clinton, Franklin and 
Hamilton counties, mainly concerning the 
destruction of livestock, heifers and pigs 
killed, sheep missing, horses mauled—we 
have a long record in our files. 

Both the nuisance and the damage com- 
plaints appear to have one thing in com- 
mon: That in many localities the 
Adirondack black bear has lost its fear 
of man, and in proportion to its acquired 
boldness has invaded civilization to a 
greater and greater. degree. 

(3) Take by hunters: The present 
abundance of bears in the Adirondacks 
appears to be a clear indication that the 
harvest of surplus bears by hunters is 
inadequate. In spite of the fact that the 
take during the 1953 season was more 
than double that of either of the previous 
two seasons, bear continue to increase 
—and continue to stray farther and far- 
ther out of line with regard to civilization. 
Damage and nuisance complaints this 
past summer were more than twice those 
received during the previous year. 

In my opinion, all of this adds up to 
the fact that New York State’s largest 
game animal is no longer much of a 
sporting proposition. Why? And what 
to do about it? 

I think that one reason why bear hunt- 
ing as a sport has declined to its present 
level is the fact that the open season is 
required by law to coincide with that for 
deer. Most hunters who go afield during 
this season concentrate on the deer aspect 
of it, and take a bear only as the oppor- 
tunity is offered—and perhaps not even 
then. In other words, bear definitely take 





a back-stage role during the fall big 
game season, and are harvested only 
incidentally. 

Furthermore, the current big game sea- 
son in the Adirondacks does not coincide 
with the period of maximum bear ac- 
tivity. During a productive fall bears fill 
their bellies mainly during the months 
of September and October, and are much 
less frequently seen by hunters in later 
months, when, bellyfull and sleepy, bears 
are inclined to take it easy. 

Another factor which has limited the 
take of bears by hunters has been the 
necessity to close the woods during the 
early part of recent hunting seasons, thus 
delaying still further the opportunity to 
take bears before they begin to settle 
down for the winter. And still another 
factor has been the blow-down, which in 
many areas of principal Adirondack bear 
range has afforded shelter impenetrable 
to the hunter. 

Then we come to the question of what 
can and should be done about all this. 

In my opinion, the management of the 
black bear should have the same objec- 
tives as those planned for other game ani- 
mals—which means that a maximum 
harvest of the species, consistent with 
the maintenance of an adequate breeding 
stock, should be achieved from year to 
year. I see no point in leaving this har- 
vest to Game Managers and their assist- 
ants, who in any case cannot control 
bear populations simply by destroying 
animals which have made a nuisance of 
themselves. The black bear certainly 
should be managed as a game animal, 
and surely should not be regarded as a 
species to be handled like rats—as a 
nuisance. 

In order to achieve this objective, it 
should be possible to provide a much 
more liberal season on bears than is now 
established by law, whenever and wher- 
ever bear populations indicate the desir- 
ability of such an extended season. Such 
a season, in view of the known habits of 
bears and their availability to hunters, 
should begin considerably earlier than 
the October 25th opening now provided 
by the Legislature. Spring and summer 
bear seasons (which have been tried in 
some other states) are not recommended 
for New York. 

Not only those of us who serve the 
North Country as Game Managers, but 
many sportsmen and other local people 
as well are now keenly aware that certain 
sections of the Adirondacks already have 
particularly difficult bear problems. And 
there has already been some discussion 
of possible solutions. As these discussions 
continue it is hoped that they may result 
in some definite proposals for legislative 
consideration. 

—GREENLEAF CHASE 
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P North in the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley, New York hunters are this 
fall (for the third consecutive 
year) picking up an open season 

bonus not found on the small game menu 
anywhere else in the State. This is the 
European gray partridge, better known 
as the Hungarian partridge or just plain 
“Hun.” 

What’s not so plain is this: How come 
these small feathered bombs manage not 
only to survive, but actually prosper to 
open season reality in this windswept 
country of heavy and persistent snows 
while only “hanging on” in isolated small 
colonies through central and southwest- 
ern New York? 

The answer to this question means a 
lot to New York sportsmen and to the 
Conservation Department, for wrapped 
up in such information could be the clue 
to the possibility of live-trapping and 
transfer of these game birds to other 
areas in the State where conditions may 
now parallel those of the St. Lawrence 
range closely enough to assure success. 

Accordingly, under a P.-R. research 
project,* game biologists of the Depart- 
ment began last fall to sift through rec- 
ords of the District Game Managers, re- 
ports from Game Protectors and _ all 
available data concerning soil types, land 
use and climate—particularly for Frank- 
lin, Jefferson and St. Lawrence counties 
where the Huns are making their strong- 
est bid for permanent residence. This is 
what they found out: 

A. Distribution and numbers: During 
the past two years Huns have been seen 
in every township in Jefferson County, in 
more than half the townships of St. Law- 





* Determination of the Distribution of Hungarian Par- 
tridges in New York—Charles R. Brown, Game Research 
Investigator. 





How Go the Huns in New York ? 


rence County and in nine of the north- 
ernmost townships of Franklin County, 
carrying over into one township in north- 
ern Clinton County. Most promising re- 
cent observation was made by District 
Game Manager John Wilson who last 
winter counted 32 coveys containing 270 
birds on a 16 square mile area in Jeffer- 
son County. Elsewhere in the State a few 
birds were seen in Cortland, Onondaga, 
Allegany and Wyoming counties. 

B. Soil types: The present stronghold 
range of the Hun in the St. Lawrence 
Valley is characterized by moderately 
productive clays and sandy loams, as well 
as the highly productive and lime-rich 
Madrid loam. Another type, Gloucester 
(found along the fringe of the Hungar- 
ian’s valley range) is a low-fertility, acid 
soil. 

C. Land use: From 30 to 45 per cent 
of the Hun’s present range through the 
St. Lawrence Valley is in crop land. 
Dairying is predominant in the area, with 
large acreages in pasture and hay. Major 
crops are grains ranging from corn 
(which is cut for ensilage) through oats, 
wheat. mixed grains and buckwheat. 

D. Climate: Mean annual precipitation 
in this Hun range is 30 to 40 inches— 
about on a par with the rest of the State. 
A major difference, however, is in when 
it occurs. In this part of the St. Law- 
rence Valley less than 9 inches of rain 
falls during the summer months of June, 
July and August—making it one of the 
driest summer areas of the State. 

Year-round temperatures are tempered 
by proximity to Lake Ontario but, de- 
spite this, winters are long and severe 
with heavy snows. The saving feature 
here, though, is the persistent high winds 
of the winter months which act to sweep 
the snow off the valley flats, exposing 
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waste grains, weed seeds and grit upon 
which the Huns depend. It appears that 
it is only when sleet or freezing rains 
create a persistent icy crust that the Hun- 
garians suffer and lose ground. 

E. Miscellaneous considerations: In the 
St. Lawrence Valley the Huns have the 
field pretty much to themselves: They do 
not have to compete with the ringneck 
pheasant to any degree for food or ter- 
ritorial requirements, and any possible 
brake which pheasants on the same range 
might impose is thus removed. Secondly, 
the Huns live in an area where humans 
are relatively scarce and hunting pres- 
sure on the species is light. It is quite 
possible that hunting pressure as it exists 
in more populous areas of the State would 
upset the slow climb of the Hun to popu- 
lation solvency. 

Summary: Digesting and weighing all 
of these factors it appears the Huns of 
the St. Lawrence owe their success to: 
(1) The dry weather which prevails dur- 
ing the hatching and brood seasons; (2) 
comparatively large acreages in grain 
crops on productive soils; (3) the ex- 
istence of ample cover for nesting and 
shelter; (4) the lack of competition from 
pheasants; and (5) relatively light hunt- 
ing pressure in the area as a whole. 

This is the kind of yardstick game men 
can use to measure the chances for suc- 
cess in stocking a new game species. Had 
it been available back in 1927, and for 
the ensuing five years, the Conservation 
Department would not have poured 
money in the form of nearly 28,000 im- 
ported Hungarians down the drain to ex- 
tinction in a State-wide stocking effort. 
Research can have immediate and prac- 
tical results, and this study is one ex- 
ample to prove the point. 

—A. W. BroMLeY 
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fire control — then 


and now 


Speed is essential in fire 
fighting. This is the way 
our Rangers used to travei. 


Today, a District Ranger’s car is equipped with 2-way 
radio which puts him in constant touch with his en- 
tire district—including headquarters, fire tower ob- 
servers, airplane pilots and men on the fire line. 
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DUrriy 


Y the time you receive this issue of 

THE CONSERVATIONIST, we will be 
in the midst of the fall forest fire season. 
We will certainly have some fires, but 
how many and how big, when, where, 
whether it will be necessary to close the 
woods—of course we don’t know. But 
we have done our best to set up a fire 
detection and fire fighting organization 
to meet almost any situation. As the pic- 
tures on these pages show, this organiza- 
tion had very modest beginnings. 

While the necessity for forest fire con- 
trol in New York was recognized before 
the turn of the century, it was not until 
1909 that laws were enacted placing the 
responsibility for the control of forest 
fires in the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, now the Conservation Depart- 
ment. Originally, the protected area con- 
sisted of only the 16 Forest Preserve 
counties in the heavily-wooded areas of 
the Adirondacks and Catskills, but today 
the Department protects a total area of 
over 22.000.000 acres—or over two-thirds 
of the entire State. 

The present field force of the forest fire 
protection organization consists of 15 Dis- 
trict Forest Rangers, 114 Forest Rangers. 
109 Fire Tower Observers, 2 Airplane 
Pilots, 2 Locomotive Inspectors, and over 
4.000 Volunteer Fire Wardens. 

Fire detection and suppression facili- 
ties consist of 109 fire observation towers, 
over 500 miles of telephone lines, 195 
two-way radios, 15 cars, 133 trucks and 
jeeps, over 130 portable power pumps, 
two airplanes, and thousands of back 
pack pumps and various types of hand 
tools. 

Our present set-up may not be perfect, 
but we’ve come a long way since 1909. 

—Soion Hype 


Fire fighters must be fed, and supplied 
with the necessary tools. The airplane 
has now supplanted the pack-basket. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Early fire trucks had all the essentials— 
but they were the bare essentials. 






t 
SPOTTING 

{ 

t 
This modern fire fighting unit is assembled on 
a standard one ton express body truck. The Early — observa- © 
“slip-on” in the truck consists of an air-cooled tion towers were 
power pump, live booster hose reel, 150-gallon constructed with 
water tank, and 2 hand tool compartments; materials at hand. 
slip-on unit can be removed so that truck may 

: be used for other purposes. Truck also carries 


hand fire fighting tools to supply 82 men, and 


Our modern towers are built of steel. 
is equipped with 2-way short wave radio. Within the enclosed cabin at the top 
| 


is a circular table on which is mounted 
a topographic map of the surrounding 
country. Map table is equipped with an 
alidade which enables the observer to 
report accurately the bearing of any 
smoke sighted. All towers have tele- 
phones; 48 of them are also equipped 
with 2-way radios. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FIRE LINES 


Removing a strip of in- 
flammable material around 
the perimeter of a fire has 
always been standard pro- 
cedure. In the old days, it 
was hand work. 








to be a matter of 
tapping a "phone line 
(if there was one). 


Forest Rangers today use a six-pound portable 2-way radio, 


with which they can contact instantly the nearest fire tow- Today, whenever possible, fire lines are built with bull- 
er, the District Ranger in his automobile, or district head- dozer or tractor drawn plow. Modern methods which save 
quarters. Such communications are also used in search jor manpower and time have brought many fires under con- 
lost persons, missing airplanes, etc. trol which would have escaped early fire fighters. 


Cee, © =. al 
Reporting a_ fire-or 
calling for help—used 
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Small Watersheds (3 


by Senator George R. Metealf, Auburn 


ACK in 1950, many residents of 

the Unadilla River Valley in 

Chenango County were suddenly 

alarmed by the prospect of being 
forced from their homes through con- 
struction of a large earthen dam at Mount 
Upton. The structure had been designed 
by the U. S. Corps of Engineers to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the disastrous 1936 
floods—at an estimated cost of $19,200.- 
000. The objective was worthy, but the 
villagers of South New Berlin, situated 
in the middle of the dam area, discovered 
the water would rise to a depth of 21 
feet over their central square and inun- 
date 5,000 acres upstream. 

Following the traditional custom of 
local self-expression, angry sentiments 
were expressed at public gatherings and 
local politicians were buttonholed for 
support. United States Senator Irving M. 
Ives, who lives in nearby Norwich, was 
called in and after studying the proposal 
of the Army Engineers, agreed to sup- 
port the local cause. 

Paradoxically, at the same time, a new 
theory of flood control was gaining sup- 
port in the western states in direct con- 
tradiction to the Engineers’ concept of 
flood control. Its adherents claimed dis- 
astrous floods could be avoided by insoak 
in the watershed area, instead of allow- 
ing ground runoff, with its erosion of 
valuable soil. Opponents of the Mt. Up- 
ton construction grasped this flood pre- 
vention concept as a weapon to save their 
homes, and soon joined hands to form the 
Great Brook Watershed Conservation 
Co-operators. 

Their first effort was to ask the local 
Soil Conservation District for technical 
advice from the Federal government. 
Their request was approved and in the 
autumn of 1952, G. Clair Herting, repre- 
senting the Soil Conservation Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was sent to Chenango County. 
The choice of Herting was a remarkable 
stroke of good fortune. He possessed in- 
finite patience, a thorough knowledge of 
soil conservation, and developed a strong 
affection for the community and i:s prob- 
lems. 

The Great Brook Watershed, where he 
worked exclusively for the first six 
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months, is an elliptical area encompas- 
sing 16.000 acres northwest of the Una- 
dilla River. It joins the stream about a 
mile south of the Village of South New 
Berlin. The area is divided north and 
south by rolling hills forming deep val- 
leys through which winding creeks flow. 
Cattle graze on the slopes in good green 
fields, and generally speaking, the econ- 
omy of the area fluctuates with the eco- 
nomic well-being of the dairyman. 

It was Herting’s job to persuade the 
farmers to want soil conservation. “Their 
request must be voluntary,” he said. 
“This is a strict departmental rule.” 


So effective were his efforts that all but 
a few of the 115 farmers in the watershed 
joined the conservation program. He was 
primarily successful because he con- 
vinced the dairymen that an investment 
of one dollar would mean a dollar saved 
in costs. In the beginning, he empha- 
sized pasture improvement, crop rotation. 
and livestock ponds—projects that farm- 
ers would quickly understand and ap- 
preciate. The more subtle steps—such as 
contour farming, diversion of excess 
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water through drainage ditches, tree 


planting, seeding stream and road banks, 
and the fencing of woodlands to keep 
cattle from tramping down on the soil— 
these were undertaken afterwards. 

More than 100 co-operating farmers 
are evidence of what can be accom- 
plished. All have a personal and unique 
story to tell. There is the experience of 
Menzo Brooker, for instance. one of the 
largest and most successful dairymen in 
the area. Mr. Brooker used bulldozers to 
gouge out a pond on high land. This will 
hold back flood waters and insure a con- 
stant water supply for his cattle during 
drought times, besides providing a per- 
manent source of fire protection for home 
and barns. In addition, fields which were 
previously filled with water during rainy 
seasons have now been drained by dig- 
ging diversion ditches, and are producing 
greater quantities of hay, and better hay. 

Another co-operator, selected at ran- 
dom, is Donald Peck, a young farmer 
and former New Yorker who turned to 
the soil after the war. Herting’s sugges- 
tions have done a lot to help him in con- 
serving the resources of his 325-acre 
farm, and Peck became so enthusiastic 
that residents of the watershed elected 
him a director of the Conservation Co- 
operators. 


In the Nation’s capital, advocates of 
upstream soil conservation have been 
particularly successful of late. They se- 
cured Congressional approval for 62 Fed- 
eral pilot projects throughout the United 
States, to be worked out in co-operation 


with the Soil Conservation Service, and 
Great Brook holds the distinction of 
being number one on the list. 

For such projects, money is granted 
only on a benefit cost ratio, and based on 
this agreement, the Great Brook area will 
receive $25,000. This means that the 
watershed benefits above the point where 
the stream joins the Unadilla River must 
show annually, for a period of 50 years, 
benefits exceeding the annual amortiza- 
tion of $25,000 plus interest at 3 per cent. 
In other words, the Great Brook project 
must show an annual saving in flood dam- 
age of $1,250. 

Present plans contemplate the con- 
struction of five structures in the Great 
Brook plan. The first and most im- 
portant is the erection of an impounding 
dam on a tributary of the West Branch 
Creek (see map). This will be an earthen 
dam 600 feet in length, costing $15,000, 
with an eight million gallon capacity. 
When completely filled, it will inundate 
31 acres and have a maximum depth of 
28 feet. 

In addition, two debris dams are to be 
constructed across other streams to hold 
back rocks, shale, and dirt. The final 
two suggestions include road and stream 
bank stabilization. Under the provisions 
of the Federal law, maintenance is a 
local problem the handling of which must 
be agreed to in advance. In this case, the 
local Soil Conservation District has 
agreed to underwrite the estimated an- 
nual charge of $195. 

A further impounding dam on the 
West Branch stream was suggested but 


given up when it was found the benefits 
involved would not warrant the expendi- 
ture. 

That necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion has certainly proved to be true in 
Chenango County, where everyone is be- 
coming conservation conscious. Two other 
watershed areas—the Canasawoctic and 
Geneganslet—are now seeking assistance 
and since the first of January, 225 ad- 
ditional farmers are co-operating with 
the Soil Conservation Council. 

Last summer, adherents of the move- 
ment initiated an annual field day to 
show the benefits of soil conservation. 
The 680-acre Mort Brooks farm was 
chosen for the demonstration. Scores of 
individuals took part and in one day, 
using 40 pieces of equipment, they built 
a pond, a wildlife marsh, cleaned 18 
acres of bushy pasture, and lime fertil- 
ized the area, laid 400 feet of tile drain, 
and dug two diversion ditches. It was a 
tremendous success and is to be repeated 
this year. 

Indirectly, the enthusiasm of the soil 
conservation program helped to kill the 
Mt. Upton project, but while the Great 
Brook Conservation Co-operators were 
busy, other Chenango County residents 
volunteered their services. The principal 
spark was furnished by E. J. Beckert, 
Jr., of South New Berlin, who (although 
a newcomer to Chenango County) pres- 
sured Norwich bankers into making an 
impact study of the area to determine 
what economic losses would follow con- 
struction of the Mt. Upton dam. The 
banks had a heavy financial stake in the 
Unadilla Valley, and were not prepared 
to lose it. 

A young Cornell graduate was hired 
to make the survey, and his findings were 
presented first to members of the New 
York State Flood Control Commission, 
and later to the Board of Review of the 
United States Corps of Engineers. By 
this time others had offered support, par- 
ticularly Congressman John Taber of 
Auburn, and the combined effort resulted 
in returning the plans for the Mt. Upton 
project to the Baltimore district office 
for further study—where the project is 
now assumed to have died a quiet death. 


Although soil conservation is a con- 
tinuing program in New York State, 
where 40 out of 62 counties maintain 
soil conservation districts, it is small 
compared to other states. New York con- 
tributes only $1,000 to the Soil Conser- 
vation Council, while midwestern and 
southern states appropriate millions of 
dollars annually toward the work. 

Flood control programs in New York 
State since the disastrous floods of 1936 
have been primarily concerned with 
downstream control. Now we have some- 
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thing new. The new school of flood pre- 
vention maintains that the way to avoid 
floods is to make the ground a reservoir, 
and to absorb the rain where it falls. 
The advocates of this type of conservation 
are willing to concede the need for down- 
stream flood protection, but see the con- 
struction of concrete behemoths as the 
final step in flood protection, certainly 
not the first. 

And there is one tremendous advantage 
the soil conservationists possess: That is 
the money involved. Expenditures for soil 
conservation projects are extremely limit- 
ed in comparison to those for big dams. 

Finally, people associated with the Soil 
Conservation Service take pride in the 
fact the work is entirely voluntary. The 
practice of eminent domain (according 
to which the government may confiscate 
private property for public use) to ac- 
complish the program is unknown, and 
unless those involved are willing to as- 
sert themselves, the project is forgotten. 
This means that the success of soil con- 
servation work depends primarily upon 
the individual—and not upon a dominant 
government ordering the lives of its 
people. 


O complete the story of the Great 

Brook Watershed, it may be added 
that in the spring of 1954 the project was 
expanded to include forestry. This was 
done through co-operation between the 
U. S. Forest Service (which received an 
allocation from the Small Watersheds ap- 
propriation) and the New York State 
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Conservation Department. Forest Serv- 
ice participation was handled through 
their regional office at Philadelphia, while 
the Conservation Department co-operated 
through Forest District 2 office at Nor- 
wich, where Mr. C. E. Baker is District 
Forester. 

As the result of an agreement between 
the Forest Service and the Conservation 
Department, the Forest Service appoint- 
ed a forest technician, Mr. Robert L. 
Smith, who was assigned to the Great 
Brook project for the 1954 season. Al- 
though Mr. Smith is a Federal employee, 
he works directly under District Forester 
Baker’s supervision and his work with the 
forest landowners on the Watershed is 
integrated with the State program under 
the Forest Practice Act. From the stand- 
point of a Federal-State co-operative ven- 
ture, this is a very practical arrange- 
ment, since the State and the Great 
Brook locality have the advantage of the 
Federal financial contribution and over- 
all direction, while being able to keep in 
close touch with the project on the local 
level and to co-ordinate it with other 
forestry activities of the District. 

Mr. Smith was appointed May 17, 1954 
and took up residence in South New 
Berlin. At the time of his appointment, 
he was working for the Conservation De- 
partment on the State Forests in Mont- 
gomery County, but since his employ- 
ment was on a temporary basis it seemed 
like a good arrangement for him to ac- 
cept Federal employment for 1954. Al- 
though a comparatively new employee, 


his work with us had been of exception- 
ally high quality and we felt no hesita- 
tion in recommending him for the Great 
Brook project. 

Mr. Smith has reported to date on the 
Great Brook project as follows: There 
are altogether 6.450 acres of com- 
mercial woodlands in the Watershed, of 
which 4,440 are privately owned, while 
the balance is in one of the State For- 
ests. There are in addition some 300 acres 
surrounding Chenango Lake which are 
used primarily for recreation. The 4,440 
acres of private woodland are owned by 
120 individuals. On these projects, the 
objective is to reforest open land which 
is too steep for agriculture—of which 
there are some 800 acres. Eighty of these 
are critical from the standpoint of ero- 
sion control. In addition, there are about 
3,900 acres of this woodland which are 
in need of timber marking to improve 
the quality of the forest crop, and 940 
acres are ready to mark for the harvest 
of mature or over-mature timber. 

One of the most important problems 
is to get these woodlands fenced for pro- 
tection from grazing by livestock. This is 
admittedly a difficult problem at Greai 
Brook because of the importance of 
dairying and the relatively small amount 
of pasture which is available for tie 
herds. it is felt however—both by the 
Conservation Departmen: and the agri- 
cultural agencies —that an_ intensified 
program of pasture improvement on ile 
open pastures might go a long way 
toward taking the pressure off the wood- 
lands. 

There are 33 owners who have prob- 
lems with old logging roads which are 
contributing at the present time to soil 
erosion and excessive water run-off. Tech- 
nical advice and specifications are being 
furnished to these owners in the develop- 
ment of simple structures which will 
eventually reduce this problem very sub- 
stantially. 

Twenty-six owners of 2,618 acres have 
already become co-operators under the 
Forest Practice Act, and management 
plans and type maps have been prepared 
for them. Under the Forest Practice Act, 
co-operators may receive trees for refor- 
estation free of charge, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that some of these owners 
are already taking advantage of this pro- 
vision to the extent that applications for 
trees for planting during this fall and 
next spring already total 12,000. And it 
is expected that at least 50,000 trees will 
be planted on the Watershed in the 
spring of 1955. There seems no question 
but that a million trees altogether could 
be planted to advantage on the open land 
in the Watershed. 


—E. W. LittLerie.p, 
Superintendent, Forest Management 
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T is still a bit too early to appraise 
the results of what has been de- 
scribed as the greatest application 
of time, effort, money and chemicals 

ever undertaken to prevent a sneeze. But 

in Sullivan County proponents of the 
project are confident that at least sev- 
eral hundred square miles of their heavily 
concentrated summer resort area will 
soon be a haven for sufferers of the ca- 
tarrhal infection known as hay fever; 
they feel that their county won’t be 


Giant ragweed, ambrosia trifida 















No Ambrosia for Sullivan County 


sneezed at when its project to eliminate 
ragweed is completed. 

Sullivan County has really gone all out 
for hay fever control. The month of 
August, as many lovers of the out-of- 
doors know all too well, is the time for 
hay fever, brought on mainly by ragweed 
pollen in the air. And in Sullivan County, 
hay fever is something more than a mat- 
ter of health; it has cost the county’s 
important residential, hotel and restau- 
rant industries considerable business— 
some estimate up to half of the potential. 
So it is not surprising that an aggressive 
campaign to clean up ragweed reflects 
the leadership of the Sullivan County 
Hotel Association, and has the backing 
of county officials and a major portion 
of the resident population. 

The program consists essentially of a 
spraying operation (to be continued for 
three consecutive years) designed to 
eliminate ragweed wherever possible. 
This past summer, the hotelmen footed 
the bill of $25,000, and if the results ob- 
tained seem to justify the expense, the 
county’s Board of Supervisors will foot 
a similar bill for the next two years. 

The program is in three parts: (1) 
The spraying of roadsides by a commer- 
cial firm; (2) the establishment of de- 
pots where local residents may apply for 
free supplies of ragweed killer for use 
on their own lands; and (3) a pollen- 
count project to determine the effective- 
ness of the entire program. 

As a start, this year approximately 
2,000 miles of the county’s roadsides have 
been sprayed by a commercial firm 
(McMahon Brothers of Binghamton). 
and there is good visible evidence that 
where such spraying has been done it has 
been effective. (2, 4-D, a highly effective 
weed destroyer, has been used—more 
than 1,000 gallons of the concentrated 
chemical in the form of Dow’s Esteron 
10-10.) 

Also accomplished this past season was 
the establishment of depots throughout 
the county where the above mentioned 
firm provided supplies of the same weed 
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killer to private individuals. These per- 
sons received sheets of instructions de- 
scribing the two kinds of ragweed (Am- 
brosia) found in the county—the common 
ragweed (artemisiifiolia) and the giant 
(trifida)—telling them how to use the 
chemical. The instructions cautioned 
them against spilling or spraying (or al- 
lowing the spray to drift) on desirable 
garden or ornamental plants. But it was 
pointed out that the chemical is harm- 
less to grass and lawn. In fact, where 
2. 4-D has been used for brush control. 
the roadsides relieved of ragweed and 
Queen Anne’s Lace present a beautiful 
lawnlike appearance; grass has come up 
greener and thicker once the weeds have 
been eliminated. 

To private individuals the chemical 
was made available in ready-to-use form 
on backyards. vacant lots and other areas 
where ragweed appeared to be flourish- 
ing. Those who obtained a supply of the 
chemical will be given a display card 
certifying them as co-operators in the 
ragweed control project if volunteer in- 
spectors and a scientific pollen count re- 
veal that they have done a good job. To 
date, such inspections have been delayed 
by the weather. 

The third part of the project—a de- 
termination of the success of the control 


Common ragweed, ambrosia artemisiifiolia 


measures by pollen count—has not been 
completed as of this writing. The State 
Health Department has co-operated to 
the extent of setting up 11 pollen col- 
lecting stations at Forestburg, Freemont, 
Jeffersonville, Kauneonga Lake, Lake 
Huntington, Liberty, Mamakating, Monti- 
cello, Roscoe, South Fallsburg and Wood- 
ridge. (A daily pollen count of 25 or 
above is considered as sufficient cause 
for hay fever. Stations operated by the 
Health Department in 1953 at Kauneonga 
Lake. Liberty. South Fallsburg and Yulan 
produced counts of 47, 13, 54 and 17. 
respectively.) The Health Department 
could not make daily pollen counts at 
all of the 11 stations this year, but agreed 
to the collection of test slides and their 
interpretation by the Kingston City Labo- 
ratory. This count will be checked by 
the Health Department against its own 
recordings, and the effectiveness of the 
entire project should be known soon. 


HILE the Greeks and Latins may 
have felt that ragweed was an am- 
brosia (food for the gods). the citizens 
of Sullivan County take a different point 
of view. Their goal is no ambrosia and a 

minimum of sneezes. 
—Rotanp B. MILLER 









A high-power rifle 
fired down a county highway, 
with a blind turn 


in the background, 
did this job 
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One of the Department’s trail markers— 
a favorite target for the sign shooter 





All Hunters Aren’t Hoodlums—| 


HERE is a popular notion that 

sporting ammunition is manufac- 

tured and sold for the purpose 

of hunting game. This is entirely 
erroneous. The main reason for its pro- 
duction, and the principal use of such 
ammunition, is for shooting up signs. 
Any supply left over for hunting or le- 
gitimate target practice is purely inci- 
dental. 

For the run-of-the-mill signshooter, any 
sign will do; but for the more discrimi- 
nating—the real Sid Signshooter himself 
—those which are erected and maintained 
at public expense are the preferred tar- 
gets, and the costlier the better. High- 
way signs, those marking boundaries of 
public lands, and posting signs are all 
high on the list, and even signs marking 
the resting places of the departed are 
not spared. The mutilation of State high- 
way signs, while interesting in itself, has 
the added attraction of creating a public 
safety hazard by obscuring the words 
thereon, That’s fun! 

Trail markers offer an incentive all 
their own, since unless plugged at close 
range, they require some degree of marks- 
manship. Shooting at big signs is sheer, 
unadulterated vandalism, requiring little 
skill and less brains. But the trail mark- 
er—there’s a target! What if he plunks 
somebody coming down the trail? He’s 
got a hunting license, hasn’t he, and 
accidents are bound to happen. 

And of course, there’s nothing like a 
military restricted area for one type of 
individual. This Joe remembers how he 
didn’t like the Army, so up goes the gun 
and Wham! he hits the Army right be- 
tween the eyes. He always wanted to 
shoot a Sergeant anyhow, and this is the 
next best thing. 

Many official signs bear on their in- 
scriptions horrid threats of prosecution, 
fines and/or imprisonment for anyone de- 
facing them. But this is no deterrent, 
since the chances of getting caught at 
this pastime back ten miles from no-where 
have been computed by those familiar 
with the methods of differential calculus 
to be approximately one in seventeen 
trillion. 


Let’s follow our Sid Signshooter as he 
heads for a day of sport in the open. The 
weather is fine and he’s filled with the 
spirit of the chase. Other and more po- 
tent spirits, in his back pocket, are avail- 
able for emergencies. No game yet, but 
here’s a sign coming up on the starboard 
bow: “State Forest,” it says, and under- 
neath, “Public Hunting Ground.” What 
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do they mean, “public hunting ground?” 
For this character, any place outside the 
city limits is a public hunting ground. 
So here goes: Ping! and a hole is drilled 
in a metal sign that probably cost the 
taxpayers half a dollar by the time it 
was nailed up. Nothing to worry about, 
of course. But what about the rest of 
these signs on hundreds of miles of 
posted boundary, with all the other Sid 
Signshooters working on them? Here is 
a substantial public investment that is 
being whittled away year by year by 
these physically mature adolescents. 
Some will say that it isn’t hunters who 
do most of this shooting, but local hood- 





Above and left: some 
nice targets only 3 miles from Albany 


Below: The sign used to read: 
Restricted Area 

Keep Out 

Rochester Ordnance District 
U. S. Army 


lums who don’t even own a hunting li- 
cense. Around the outskirts of cities and 
villages that may be true, but when you 
find the evidence in the middle of the 
big woods, or along roads far from in- 
habited places (more particularly when 
it starts to appear right after deer season 
opens) then the hunters must accept their 
share of the responsibility. No one knows 
this situation better than those who work 
in the woods—the Rangers, the Game 
Protectors, the foresters, the wildlife 
technicians who reckon the cost in labor 
and funds that go into these signs. 
What makes Sid Signshooter tick? Am- 
munition costs money, and why does he 





waste it in committing foolish misde- 
meanors? Back home he may be the 
proverbial husband and father who at- 
tends to his business or profession, gakes 
his civic duties seriously and is, in other 
words, a responsible member of the com- 
munity. But turn him loose in high boots 
and a checkered shirt, with a weapon in 
his hands lethal enough to knock over 
a 200-pound buck, and he automatically 
becomes a 14-year-old hooligan. 

The roots of this malady, this wide- 
spread epidemic of irresponsibility, lie 
deep within the psychology of the indi- 
vidual and the social tradition of the 
group. The fun of hunting involves not 
only the excitement of the hunt itself, 
but just as much the getting away from 
the tensions and confinements of routine 
living. That’s fine as far as it goes, and 
for the normal adult it’s enough. But 
not for Sid Signshooter. To relieve his 
tensions and frustrations he’s got to use 
the power in that rifle he carries to de- 
stroy property, mutilate something, show 
his contempt for the restraints the com- 
munity has tried to impose on him. He’s 
like the small boy who wants to kick the 
nearest object—chair, table, mother’s 
guests or baby sister—when he can’t have 
his own way. It’s a mistake just to call 
him a smart aleck, or look upon his ac- 
tivities as a kind of overgrown Hallowe’en 
pranksterism. Hallowe’en is for kids, not 
for big apes bearing deadly weapons; 
and this joker isn’t a laugh, he’s a social 
menace. 

Let’s face the fact that hunters today 
are on the defensive. In the western sec- 
tions of the State, whole towns are being 
posted against them, and privately-posted 
lands are on the increase everywhere. 
For this trend, the hunters must blame 
the irresponsibles among themselves, of 
whom none has done more to give hunt- 
ing a bad name than the signshooter. 

One of the things that distinguishes a 
free society from dictatorship or feudal- 
ism is the right of the plain, everyday 
citizen to bear arms and to hunt wild 
game without respect to land ownership 
unless the land is posted. We call it 
Free Public Hunting. In the older coun- 
tries of Europe the game still belongs to 
the owner of the land; under our laws 
it belongs to the community, and this 
principle has been jealously guarded by 
ten or eleven generations of freedom-lov- 
ing people. Let’s not lose this freedom 
through failure to accept the responsi- 
bilities that go with it. 

—E. W. LittLertep, 
Superintendent, Forest Management 
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Small Game 


Hunting 


N the August-September issue of THE 
CONSERVATIONIST there appeared a 
small game hunting map of the State 
outlining the 1954 open seasons and 

bag limits for all species of small game 
in the various zones of the State. This 
was accompanied by an analysis of the 
over-wintering and spring breeding popu- 
lations of the various small game species, 
compiled by the District Game Managers. 


The picture at that time was optimistic, 
indicating a good carry-over of adult 
breeders for most species. Experience has 
shown, however, that cold. rainy weather 
during the nesting and brood seasons 
(through May and early June) can have 
a serious effect upon the huntable crop 
of small game for the year. Fortunately. 
the weather this year has continued to 
co-operate, and follow-up brood surveys 
conducted by the District Game Managers 
indicate that sportsmen in New York 
will again have an exceptionally good 
hunting season. The following review 
summarizes the prospects as reported by 
the Game Managers for the primary small 
game species: 


North-central district 


Grouse: Brood survival generally good 
and hunting prospects about the same as 
last year. 

Pheasants: Prospects fair, possibly a 
little off from the 1953 season because of 
later nesting and smaller broods. 
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Preview 


Cottontails: Remain at last year’s high 
level. 


East-central district 


Grouse: Adverse weather during the 
early part of the nesting season resulted 
in some losses and somewhat smaller 
broods; made up partially by re-nesting, 
with late broods more numerous than 
usual. General population level about on 
a par with that of 1953. 

Pheasants: Slightly better prospects 
than last year. 

Cottontails: Continue at a high level— 
even more abundant than last vear. 


Adirondack district 


Grouse: Early nesting season marked 
by excessive rains, resulting in fewer and 
smaller early broods; followed by suc- 
cessful re-nesting, and prospects indicate 
as good or better season than last year— 
with possible exception of the north- 
eastern section of the district including 
Clinton and Franklin counties. 


Pheasants: The wet spring weather ap- 
parently was timed favorably for pheas- 
ant production because of the delayed 
haying. Pheasant range limited in the 
district, but within this restricted area 
more broods have been observed than 
during the previous year. 


Cottontail: Never abundant in the Adi- 


rondack District, but local populations 
hold at about normal level. 


Ontario-St. Lawrence district 


Grouse: Late summer observations in- 
dicate average brood sizes somewhat 
smaller than last year, with complete ab- 
sence of birds from some covers. General 
prospects not quite so favorable as 53. 

Pheasants: About the same population 
level as for the ’53 season, but pheasant 
range generally limited in this area. 

Cottontails: Population upswing begin- 
ning in 1951 has continued unchecked: 
this species now at the highest level of 
any small game species in the area. Hunt- 
ing prospects good. 


Lower Hudson district 


Grouse: Good grouse range limited in 
this district, but within these limits the 
prospects are better than for the previous 
season, 

Pheasants: Brood success increased 
over last year in agricultural areas of the 
district and a slight increase noted even 
in secondary range. Hunting prospects 
better than last year. 

Cottontails: Continued high popula- 
tion levels, especially in favorable range 
throughout Ulster, Orange and Dutchess 
counties. Prospects almost as good in Put- 
nam, Westchester and Rockland, and 
better than last year on Long Island. 


Catskill district 


Grouse: Indication that broods were 
somewhat smaller than last year—and 
some scattered reports of actual scarcity. 
The over-all prospect, however, is for a 
season approximately as good as that of 
1953. 

Pheasants: Good pheasant range in 
this district is limited and reports indi- 
cate population in that range is somewhat 
down from last year. No marked change, 
however, from the ’53 level. 

Cottontails: The 1953 high level of 
abundance has continued and reports in- 
dicate that the population throughout the 
district may be even higher this season. 
Hunting prospects excellent. 


South-central district 


Grouse: Late May and early June 
rains and hail storms apparently did not 
affect too seriously hatching and brood 
survival. Some indication that popula- 
tion is down slightly in Chenango and 
Broome counties but still high enough to 
furnish good hunting; same is true for 
the rest of the district. 

Pheasants: Population level through- 
out pheasant range of the district appears 
to be continuing in its upward swing. 
Hunting prospects as good or better than 
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last year in this district. 

Cottontails: Survival of young good, 
and general population level high. Hunt- 
ing prospects good. 


Allegany district 


Grouse: Brood production about on a 
par with last year; brood sizes good, 
hunting prospects good. 

Pheasants: Good pheasant range in 
district very limited, and even there pro- 
duction of broods appears to have fallen 






off this season. Hunting prospects not so 
favorable as last year. 

Cottontails: Breeding population high- 
er than in recent years, but heavy losses 
occurred during early season because of 
cold, wet weather. Since then production 
has been excellent, and a generally good 
crop appears to be available. 


Lake Plains district 


Grouse: Grouse range in the district 
limited to the southern border along the 
Allegany and South-Central districts. 
Situation there comparable to that re- 


ported for those districts, with hunting 
opportunity this fall fair to good. 


Pheasants: Continued improvement in 
the brood ‘picture this year despite some 
cold, wet weather in the early nesting 
season. Broods generally more abundant 
than last year and prospects for hunting 
good. 


Cottontails: Population throughout the 
Lake Plains range continues on the up- 
grade with hunting supplies abundant. 
No indication as yet that the trend has 
reached its peak and there is a good 
possibility for further increase. 





LIVE 


Ar the conclusion of the hunting sea- 
son each year, we receive a great many 
inquiries as to the flukes or worms found 
in the livers of deer. Adirondack hunt- 
ers, in particular, encounter such phe- 
nomena, and the following letter is typi- 
cal. In publishing it, along with the 
answer by E. L. Cheatum, we hope to 
satisfy a large number of inquiries. 

Gentlemen: Please inform us concern- 
ing the life cycle of the flat worm or 
fluke found in the livers of many Adiron- 
dack deer. (Signed) Smith McLandress, 
Gooley Club, Indian Lake. 

Many hunters encounter this fluke in 
the livers of Adirondack deer, and they 
commonly refer to it as a “blood sucker.” 

I have examined several hundred deer 
livers from all parts of the State and in 
the Adirondacks anywhere from 60 to 75 
per cent of adult deer can be expected 
to have this large parasite. It is techni- 
cally known as the giant liver fluke. It 
is capable of doing grave damage to cat- 
tle but deer seem to tolerate it pretty well. 
Their presence in deer can usually be de- 
tected by the mottled. scarred appearance 
of the liver surface. When the liver is 
sliced open, these large flat brownish 
parasites exude from pockets formed in 
the liver tissue and from the larger bile 
ducts. Eggs from these flukes are passed 
to the outside by way of the bile duct to 
the intestine. They hatch in water and 
the microscopic larvae seek suitable 
water snails in which to develop. After 
a period of time in the snail. many larger 
(but still microscopic) tadpole-like forms 
are produced and these emerge from the 
snails’ bodies and come to rest on water 
vegetation. Here they secrete a protective 
substance about themselves and await be- 
ing swallowed by deer or cattle. Lily 
pads and pondweeds are probably the 
most frequent source of infection to deer. 
When the immature larvae reach the 
stomach and intestine the protective sub- 
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stance around them is digested away and 
the young flukes migrate to the liver 
where they grow to maturity. 

I have seen some specimens nearly 
31% inches long by 11% inches in width. 
Anywhere from 1 to 50 or more may be 
found in one liver. In cases of heavy in- 
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Giant liver flukes and portion of deer liver showing a large pocket occupied by 


flukes. Note 6-inch ruler. 


Fluke mounted and made transparent to show tree-like digestive tract. 
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festation these flukes appear to lessen 
the chances of survival for deer when 
their wintering conditions are rough and 
the food supply becomes short. These 
parasites are not infective to man but 
they certainly ruin the liver as a delicacy. 

—FE. L. CHeatum 
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The Saddled Prominent 


ACK in 1927, when the Depart- 

ment’s Bureau of Forest Pest 

Control was established, it had 

only two forest pests to fight: 
Gypsy Moth and White Pine Blister 
Rust. Today, the list of major forest 
pests totals 9—including Gypsy Moth, 
White Pine Blister Rust, White Pine 
Weevil, Beech Scale, Birch Leaf Miner, 
Forest Tent Caterpillar, Mosquitoes and 
Flies. 

That makes 8. Number 9 on the list is 

the Saddled Prominent, sprayed this 
year for the first time in the Bureau's 
history. Here’s how it happened: 
The Place: The Little Hoosick Valley, 
Cherry Plain, in the eastern-most section 
of Rensselaer County along the Massa- 
chusetts-New York state line. 


Time: August 17, 5:30 p.m. 

Pete Fosburgh and I were driving 
home from the office in Albany to Cherry 
Plain. We had taken the back road over 
the mountain past the Capital District 
Game Management Area and were drop- 
ping down into the valley of the Little 
Hoosick when we noticed something 
wrong with Misery Mountain, the big 
hill across the valley that roughly paral- 
lels the state line. 

Nick: “Something’s wrong with Misery 
Mountain. It’s all brown on top. What 
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Attack on the Saddled 


goes on?” 
Pete: “Must be Gypsy Moth. 
kind of late for it though.” 


Seems 


Nick: “What about Forest Tent Cater- 
pillar?” 
Pete: “Too late for that too. Wonder if 


Pest Control knows about this?” 

We turned up into George Allen’s 
Hollow to get a closer look at Misery 
Mountain, and I took the infra red pho- 
tograph that you see on these pages. 
Same Night: Pete’s phone rang. Mrs. 
Henrotin, a neighbor, asked him if he 
knew what was eating the trees on her 
side of the mountain. She said it all 
seemed to have happened very fast— 
only in the last couple of days. Pete said 
he didn’t know but would find out in the 
morning. 


August 18, 8:30 a.m. 

Back in the Albany office, we saw Chet 
Yops and Verne O’Dell of our Bureau of 
Forest Pest Control and asked them if 
they knew anything about what was 
going on out Cherry Plain way. They 
said no they didn’t, but that Verne would 
inspect the situation the next morning. 
Pete asked me if I would go along with 
O’Dell and get some more photos. 


August 19, 8 a.m. 

Met Verne at Mrs. Henrotin’s place 
and we examined some caterpillars one 
of the local residents had collected. 
Verne told Mrs. Henrotin that it prob- 
ably was the Saddled Prominent, but to 
make sure he would take some specimens 
right away to Donald L. Collins, the 
State Entomologist in Albany. About 
that time Ernie Smith (another Cherry 
Plain resident) drove into the yard and 
told us that he remembered a similar out- 
break about 45 years ago, when some 
kind of caterpillar ate up the woods 
around Cherry Plain. They called them 
Army Worms in those days, he said. 
(According to the State Entomologist’s 
report for 1907, an outbreak of the Green 
Striped Maple Worm, assisted by the 
Saddled Prominent, did occur in the 
southern part of Rensselaer County.) 
Mrs. Henrotin recalled another outbreak 
in 1913, and said that when it was over 
the only use that could be found for their 
maple trees was for firewood. 

Verne and I climbed up old Misery 
and collected some more specimens. 
Many of them seemed to be dying of 
what looked like a wilt disease. We 
didn’t actually see very many caterpil- 
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Pilot Mason in Action 


Prominent 


lars, as it was a wet cold morning and 
they weren’t very active. Besides, most 
of them were in the tree tops. 

(Note on life cycle of Saddled Prom- 
inent: Moths emerge from pupae in late 
May or early June; each female lays 
about 500 eggs singly on leaves of maple 
and beech, their preferred foods; eggs 
hatch in about ten days into green cater- 
pillars which grow and grow as they eat 
and eat; they molt four times during the 
growing process; by the time they reach 
maximum size of 114 inches, if there are 
enough of them around. they have chewed 
their way through acres and acres of 
woods; when adult, they drop to the for- 
est floor, crawl under the leaves and 
pupate for the winter—to repeat the 
cycle next year unless somebody does 
something about it.) 

Returned to the office and printed the 
photographs. Took them over to Forest 
Pest Control, where Chet Yops said that 
the State Entomologist had definitely 
identified the caterpillar as the Saddled 
Prominent. (A screwy name; it stems 
from the prominent U-shaped mark in 
the middle of its back, resembling the 
saddle on a horse). With identification 
established, Yops gave orders to spray 
the affected area by plane the next morn- 


ing. The Editor asked me to be on hand 
to get pictures of the spraying job. 


August 20, 8 a.m. 

Located myself in Mrs. Henrotin’s hill- 
side pasture waiting for the ‘plane. Mrs. 
Henrotin and some neighbors were up 
and waiting for it too. The weather was 
poor, with the top of Misery Mountain in 
the clouds, but at 10 a.m. two of our 
*planes showed up. One was the Stear- 
man loaded with a spray containing 12 
per cent DDT and piloted by Bob Mason, 
and the other was our Navion, piloted by 
Earl McGuirk, Jr., and with Chet Yops 
along as an observer. (This was some- 
thing new, and Yops wanted all the dope 
he could get—for future reference.) 
Mason did a fine job of spraying, con- 
centrating on the edges of the infestation 
so as to prevent its spread. He made 
four round trips between Cherry Plain 
and the Troy airport, and dumped a total 
of 525 gallons of spray. I got the pic- 
tures. 


August 22, 3 p.m. 

Hiked up Misery Mountain to get pic- 
ture of the defoliated area. The moun- 
tain top was completely brown, and the 
forest floor turned from green into a 


aE 


AY 


# 


brown, tinder dry layer as I got toward 
the top. With the leaves gone, the hot 
sun had baked it to a crisp. A great fire 
hazard. Woods had an unreal look. Re- 
sembled fall, but the understory of 
striped maple, witch-hobble, fern, aster, 
bindweed and raspberry was a verdant 
green in contrast, scarcely fed upon. 
Everything else was bare. Dead and 
dying caterpillars clung tenaciously in 
death to the leaf stems. They died in 
their tracks, hanging on for dear life. 


August 23. 

On the basis of maps prepared by Pilot 
Mason while he was spraying, Chet Yops 
contacted Arthur Lyman, Commissioner 
of Natural Resources for the State of 
Massachusetts, and advised him that we 
had discovered a major outbreak of the 
Saddled Prominent on the New York- 
Massachusetts line, covering an esti- 
mated 5,810 acres; 3,900 in New York 
and 1,910 in Massachusetts. 

As of this writing the outbreak ap- 
pears to be under control, at least on the 
New York side. But our Bureau of For- 
est Pest Control will keep a close watch 
on it—and there may be some more work 
to be done next year. 


—Nick DraHos 
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Ducks 
in 


Color 


F you are crouched in a duck blind 
this fall and see a flight of yellow- 
winged black ducks swinging in to your 
decoys, there may be no immediate need 
to make an appointment with Alcoholics 
\nonymous;° there’s a good _ possibility 
the ducks actually have yellow wings. 
At any rate, waterfowl biologists of 
the N. Y. State Conservation Department 
—who this year have co-operated with 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Wildlife Service in live- 
trapping, banding and color marking 
some 300 blacks, mallards, pintails and 
blue-winged teal on their Canadian breed- 
ing grounds—hope that duck hunters will 
spot these fluorescent yellow-marked 
ducks the Canadian-bred birds 
during their southward fall migration. 
The new three-wey co-operative was 
carried out during the past summer at 
three duck-banding stations: Lake Scu- 
gog, Oshawa and Amherst Island in the 
Province of Ontario. In addition to deco- 
rating wings and tails of the live-trapped 
ducks with fluorescent yellow paint, plas- 
tic yellow bands were placed on ducks 
re-liberated from the Scugog and Oshawa 


Canadian 


among 


Bufflehead, green-winged teal, wood duck—by A 


stations and red bands on those from 
Amherst Island. The project marks the 
beginning of a continuing program to 
learn more about the origin and migra- 
tion habits of Canadian-bred waterfowl 
upon which duck hunters in New York 
and other Atlantic coastal states largely 
depend for successful duck hunting each 
fall. 

An important link in this study to learn 
more about where our ducks come from 
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Tait, 1863 


—and thus apply habitat management 
where it’s most needed—will be the co- 
operation of duck hunters themselves in 
reporting observations of these fluorescent 
birds as they wing their way South this 
fall. 
bag one or two such specimens, hunters 
are asked to send the bands in to the 
Department, along with information 
about where and when the ducks were 
shot. 


And, if they’re not too unnerved to 
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LTHOUGH to the layman the 
work of a surveyor probably 
seems simple and _ stereotyped 
enough, there are circumstances 
and conditions under which surveying, 
especially in the primeval wilderness, in- 
volves many difficulties and hardships, 
and occasionally even some of the excite- 
ment of genuine exploration. One of the 
most difficult and yet at the same time 
one of the most interesting surveys which 
this writer, during his experience of many 
years in boundary line work in New York 
State, has been called upon to perform 
was the relocation, during the summer 
of 1916, of a certain section of the an- 
cient line between the Counties of Tryon 
and Albany. This subsequently became 
the division line between the Counties of 
Montgomery and Charlotte, and finally 
of what are now Hamilton and Warren 
counties. The survey was difficult be- 
cause of the absolute lack of any definite 
knowledge as to the location of the sec- 
tion of the line to be re-established. 

In Colonial times this line extended 
from the Mohawk River to the northerly 
boundary of the Province of New York. 
The first actual survey was apparently 
made in the year 1773, at which time the 
line was established for a distance of 
about twenty-five miles north from the 
Mohawk. When it was continued, if ever, 
and by whom was not known. However, 
an extensive and thorough search of the 
records in the various State departments 
at Albany brought to light a map and the 
field notes of the survey of a line called 
the “Herkimer & Washington county 
line,” dated 1796, November 16th, and 
signed by Medad Mitchell. 

It appeared upon investigation that 
part of the Counties of Albany and Tryon, 
in the course of their evolution became 
Washington and Herkimer counties, Her- 
kimer County having been created from 
Montgomery County in the year 1791, 
and Washington County from Charlotte 
in the year 1784. Therefore, here were 
the very field notes required. 

But where to find a starting point? 
Because of the question of cost and time 
involved, it was desirable to make as 
short a “run” as possible. The purpose 
of the survey was to re-establish only 
a short stretch of this county line, where 
it constitutes the boundary line between 
private land to the west, which was to be 
lumbered immediately, and a part of the 
Forest Preserve to the east, upon which 
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North | degree west 


by A. H. King 


it was essential to prevent trespass. 
Before proceeding, let me quote some 
examples of Mitchell’s quaint old field 
notes, including those sections which 
proved of most value in relocating the 
line. The course throughout was North 
1 Degree West; the distances (in chains) 
are indicated by the figures at left, with 
80 chains to the mile and the count start- 
ing over as each mile was completed. 


Monday 16th October 1796 arrived at 
Albany 


Wednesday 19th went to Schenactada 


20th lay by for rain 
21st hired a wagon 


22d went on toward the fish house at 
Sacandaga and arrive the 23d in the 
morning. 


Monday 24th leave the fish house and go 
in search of the line 


Tuesday 25th, Mr. Stone pilots us onto 
the line and began at a Tamarack tree 
standing on the top of a Ledge of 
rocks noted in Yate’s return of 1773. 


Marked MM 1796—And run thence as 


the Needle now points as per margin 


4 Top of the hill, stony broken land. 
Timber Tamarack, Maple, Ash 
and Beech. 


80 21 Miles, a small Brook in the mid- 
dle of a fly running West 


2 Upa steep bank allow 15 Lks. 


3 Top of Sd Bank, broken land Tama- 
rack, Hemlock, B., Birch, etc. 


20 Rising land upon the East and a 
valley upon the West 


64 Steep hill—allowance from 15 to 20 
Links 


73 Top of Sd hill—rocky poor Land. 
A high Mountain on the East and 
a Valley on the West 


80 22 Miles on the N Side of the Hill 
from thence a_ gradual Descent 
allow 2 L’ks. 


19 Bottom of the hill, a small brook 
running West rocky poor Land 





Birch tree marked by Medad Mitchell in 1796 for the southwest corner of Great 
Tract 2 and southeast corner of Great Tract 1 of McComb’s Purchase showing in 
front the year of the survey and his initials. 
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21 Ascending a Large Mountain allow 
from two to 25 Links 


39 Under a Ledge of Rocks 200 ft. high 


54 The top of the Mountain 2 chains 
on the East, Now descending 
Grad’y. on the west side allow- 
ance from 4 to 15 links pr. chain. 


73 On the West side of the Mountain. 
Encamped. 


80 24 Miles Tamarack Tree—Snow 
obliged me to Camp 
November Ist on Tuesday—Snowed 
in the morning left off about 11 
o’clock, Ankle high and the bushes 
all covered, go on 


Ascending allow from 6 to 20 links. 
15 Top of the Mountain 
20 Descending 6 Lks. allowance 


64 Foot of the hill Spruce and Tama- 
rack timber 


67 Small brook running S.W. 


70 Ascending a high round Mountain 
allow 6 links 


80 25 Miles a Tamarack Tree allow 
from 6 to 50 Links 


21 Top of Mountain and Descend im- 
mediately allow from 15 to 4 Links 


74 Foot of Mountain 


79 A Large brook running N.W.a small 
bottom of good land B—Bass— 
M—& Hemlock Timber 


80 26 Miles a Birch Tree. Snowed fast. 
Encamped. 


Wednesday Nov. 9th arrived at the 12 
Mile Tree, Encamped 


Thursday Nov. 10th arrive at Well’s Set- 
tlement 


Friday arrived at the fish house on Sac- 
andaga 


Saturday the 12th go to New Galway 
Sunday Nov. 13th arrive at Albany. 


Monday 14 make out the returns, and 
discharge the men. 


By me _ M. Mitchell. 


The streams, lakes and mountains 
which Mitchell encountered have all re- 
ceived names since then, and it was pos- 
sible to identify the “high round moun- 
tain” which he reached at 24 miles 
and 70 chains on the snowy Tuesday 
morning of November Ist, 1796, as what 
is now called Chimney Mountain. (It has 
a peculiar rocky column at its summit, 





Same tree as shown on preceding page 
30 years later showing part of old blaze 
fallen away (below the book). 


whence it derives its name.) This then 
seemed like a good place to commence 
the search for Mitchell’s line, and, if pos- 
sible, to find some of his “marks” on 
veteran trees. 


Hopeful of finding some tree, if only 
one, for a starting point at which to begin 
a more systematic search, every tree that 
was old enough to have been marked at 
the time of the survey of 1796 was ex- 
amined. For two days our party searched 
systematically over the rough mountain 
ground, but in vain. The second night 
found us at an old lumber camp which 
we used as headquarters—weary, unre- 
warded, and discouraged. 


That night Mitchell’s field notes were 
searched for any clue which might prove 
more successful than Chimney Mountain. 
The possibility was considered of finding 
the little vlaie mentioned as having been 
encountered at 21 miles from the starting 
place. Reference to modern topographic 
maps revealed that it ought to lie at a 
point about six miles from our camp. So 
early next morning we struck out for 
Mitchell’s “fly” and we found it, just as 
he described it—a little grassy swamp 
with a small brook in it running west 
and a steep bank on the north side. 

Beginning at the northerly edge of the 
“fly” and running N. 6 degrees east, we 
encountered “broken land” (a series of 
knolls), then began to ascend with the 
mountain on the east and the valley of 
Humphrey Brook on the west. We felt 
encouraged. We now began to ascend 
more rapidly and soon came to a high, 


perpendicular ledge, undoubtedly the one 
where Mitchell says “39—under a ledge 
of rocks 200 feet high.” No doubt it 
looked formidable to him, so near the 
end of a day’s run, with the pleasant 
prospect of encamping for the night on 
top of the mountain, without any water, 
and on a cold night! 


Although a careful search had been 
made along the route up to this point 
for old “line trees,” none had yet been 
found, so here we began to search to the 
right and left, feeling certain that we 
could not be far from the line in either 
direction. Sure enough, about three or 
four chains to the right, near the brink 
of the ledge stood a spruce tree bearing 
the scar of an ancient blaze, with a hack 
above and two below the blaze. Undoubt- 
edly a tree marked by Mitchell for a 
“compass tree,” that is to say, the tree 
at which he set up his compass for a 
“shot” ahead, after getting to the top of 
the ledge on line. 


By cutting the tree to the ancient blaze 
and counting the rings of annual growth 
over the blaze, the age of the blaze was 
accurately determined, and it proved be- 
yond doubt to be a line tree of Mitchell’s 
survey. From here we proceeded with 
even greater care and found tree after 
tree, though some distance apart, bearing 
the ancient blazes; now an old spruce 
stub almost tottering to its fall, at the 
heart of which the old blaze, covered 
with pitch, still existed, well preserved 
against the elements; now the shell of 
a veteran hemlock, bearing on the surface 
of the bark the unmistakable marks of 
the axe; now a scaly-barked birch, with 
its characteristic (though scarcely visible 
to the uninitiated) blaze-scar. 


Bringing our instruments into play, we 
were able to continue picking up the old 
blazed trees wherever they had been able 
to defy the wind, weather and axe. As 
we advanced, the ancient line trees be- 
came scarcer and further apart, so that 
great care was required to stick to the 
line. For a time it seemed as though 
we had lost them altogether, but the cor- 
rectness of our relocation was clinched 
when our line passed within a foot or 
two of a large birch stub, from which 
the bark hung loosely and almost ready 
to fall. On it were plain “Mitchell” blaze 
scars, on both the north and south sides. 


The survey was completed by the re- 
blazing of the line and the setting of 
good, durable corner posts, properly ref- 
erenced. Everybody being satisfied, and 
the possibility of trespass upon State land 
removed, our party disbanded, and the 
writer returned to headquarters to de- 
posit the record of the resurvey and 
“blocks” cut from the ancient line trees 
—the best possible evidence of the cor- 
rectness of the relocation. 
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AMERICAN ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK 
Buteo lagopus s. johannis 


Length M 20—22 F 22—23.5 inches Mi, WV 












BROAD-WINGED HAWK 
Buteo platypterus platypterus 
Length M 13.5-16 F 16.5—18.5 inches LCN, Mi 







GYRFALCON 
Falco rusticolus obsoletus 
Length M, F 20—24.5 inches RWV 








KEY OR LEGEND 







M — Male 
F — Female 
A —Adult 






Im. — Immature 

LC — Locally common 

R —Rare 

Mi — Migrant 

WV-— Winter visitor to New York 
N —Nesting in New York 













OSPREY 
Pandion haliaetus carolinensis 


Length M, F 20—24 inches LCN, Mi 


All hawks and eagles are protected in N. Y. State except 






GOLDEN EAGLE 
Aquila chrysaétos canadensis 


Length M 30—34, F 35—41 inches R Mi 








TURKEY VULTURE 


Cathartes aura vi 
Length A. 26-32 inches LCN, 


IRs 


WHITE-HEADED OR BALD EAGLE 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus 
Length M 30-34, F 35-37 Rn, Mi 
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Scale of Miles 


4th Lake 
(Fourth Lake appeared in February-March, 1953 issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST.) 
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Location: 


Herkimer and Hamilton counties, 


r Routes 28 and 365. 
.eS8 


General: 


Dams at Old Forge and Inlet have cre- 
ated the Fulton Chain out of eight orig- 
inal lakes for the purpose of helping 
regulate the flow of the Black River. 

An attractive area for tourists, with 
good accommodations available. State 
campsite between Seventh and Eighth 
lakes provides good facilities for camp- 
ing out. Bathing beaches and boat liv- 
eries available at several points. Canoe 
trip through the Chain popular, with open 


=, camps along the way. 
Creek Fish and Fishing: 


Lake trout and brook trout are caught, 
mainly in the spring when they are often 
found in shallow water inshore. Trolling 
in deep water is usually resorted to for 
taking lake trout during the summer. 
Large whitefish are taken by fishing at 
baited buoys in deep water. Although 
these cold-water species are taken at 
times in all of the lakes, the best fishing 
is usually found as follows: 

Lake trout: Third, Seventh, Eighth. 

4 Brook trout: Third, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth, Eighth. 

Whitefish: Third, Sixth, Seventh, 

Eighth. 

Smallmouth bass occur throughout the 
Chain and provide fairly good fishing in 
First and Sixth lakes. Yellow perch are 
abundant in the first five lakes, where 
they run large enough (average 7 to 8 
inches) to provide enjoyment for many 
fishermen. Bullheads are fairly common 
but generally small in size. 

Other species occurring in varying 
abundance include: Common sunfish, 
common ‘sucker, finescale sucker, smelt 
and various minnows. 


Water Characteristies: 


Color: Light brown. 

Transparency: Good. 

Temperatures: Generally cold enough for 
lake trout below 30 feet in midsummer. 

Oxygen: Good for all fish at all depths, 
except in First and Second where con- 
ditions are poor for trout in deep water 
in late summer. 


pH: Slightly acid. 





Fur Bearers In Vicinity: 


Beaver, mink, otter, fisher, fox, raccoon, 
bobcat and some muskrat. 


Hunting In Vicinity: 


NIST.) Ducks (mostly blacks), grouse, snowshoe 


rabbits, deer and bear. 


5th Lake 
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American Golden-eyc 
(Immature Male) 
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Green-winged Teal 


(Male) 


S one part of the Conservation 

Department's waterfowl program 

a State-wide land acquisition and 

development plan is being car- 
ried on to restore higher populations 
of wild waterfowl in New York State. 
Twenty-five per cent of the funds for this 
; program, conducted under the provisions 
of the Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid 
Act, are provided by the State from li- 
cense sales, and 75 per cent by the Fed- 
eral government from the 11] per cent 
excise tax on arms and ammunition, (see 
ConseRVATIONIST, P.-R. for °54, June- 
July. 1954). In addition to acquisition 
and development of large waterfowl man- 
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agement marshes, the waterfowl restora- 
tion program in the State embraces many 
activities including research projects. 
game farm production of ducks for ex- 
perimental stocking purposes, construc- 
tion of small waterfowl breeding marshes 
(approximately 650 built to date), and 






(1) Leased, all or in pert. 


aerial census of waterfowl populations. 

In the early phases of the acquisition 
program (1940) the large marsh units 
were set aside as inviolate refuges be- 
cause waterfowl populations were low at 
that time. Now, with higher waterfowl 
populations and improved management 
techniques, some of these lands have 
been opened to hunting. Acquisition has 
been nearly completed on most of the 
12 areas shown on the accompanying 
map, and major development by the con- 
struction of dams and dikes has been 
completed on the Oak Orchard, Perch 
River, Vischer’s Ferry, and Howland Is- 
land areas. 

Development of all such areas is pro- 
posed as funds become available. Such 
development consists of three phases: 
Improvement of the marshes by water 
control; improvement of food and cover 
on the uplands, and posting of refuge 
areas. Of these, water control is the most 
important element because it, in turn. 
enables control of marsh vegetation and 
insures an adequate supply of water dur- 
ing droughts when many marshes cre 
unsuitable for both waterfowl and musk- 
rats. Upland development consists of 
planting and maintaining food and cover 
crops for both waterfowl and small game. 

Parts of the management areas are set 
aside as refuges to protect the locally 
produced birds until they are ready to 
start migration and to permit them to 
mix with the flocks migrating from Can- 
ada. Then, when the mixed flocks fly 
out from the refuge areas there is a 
better chance that at least a few of the 
birds from each locality will escape the 
gun and return to nest the following 
spring. 

Sportsmen benefit from this management 
program waterfowl raised 
on New York State marshes constitute a 
sizeable percentage of the local hunter 
take each year. Moreover, as the popu- 
lation of breeding waterfowl increases, 
the number of birds available for shoot- 
ing also increases. In addition, it is be- 
lieved that the refuges help to hold the 
northern-bred waterfowl in the vicinity. 

Looking to the future, these manage- 
ment areas are expected to have a steady- 
ing and beneficial influence on the water- 
fowl population by providing sufficient 
water in times of drought, protection of 
nests from flood waters and furnishing 
ample food and cover as well as protec- 
tion from hunting when necessary. All 
of this is a part of the Department’s pro- 
gram to give today’s sportsmen the best 
waterfowl shooting possible, while pro- 
tecting the resource for future genera- 
tions. 


because the 


—Harvey F. Warner, 
Game Research Investigator 





Rabbit Bones 


Tell a Story 


UNE, 1953 was the critical month 
in shaping the cottontail rabbit 
hunting prospects of last season. 
Although young normally are pro- 
duced from mid-April through August, 
a preliminary study indicates that more 
than one-fourth of all rabbits available 
to hunters last fall and winter were born 
during that single month. 

This was one of the interesting points 
resulting from the rabbit study referred 
to in the October-November, 1953, Con- 
SERVATIONIST, in which sportsmen were 
requested to send in. humerus bones—this 
being the key to telling how old the 
bunnies were. 

How does an examination of a leg bone 
tell us what proportion of the fall rabbit 
population came from each month of the 
breeding season? Actually the mechanics 
are simpler than the explanation. In a 
nutshell, a technique for distinguishing 
between adult rabbits and young of the 
year was developed recently by Wiscon- 
sin biologists. This technique has as its 
basis the fact that the humerus elongates 
by the process of bone replacing carti- 
lage, until growth ceases at nine months 
of age. Bones from rabbits less than nine 
months old are easily identified by a line 
separating cartilage and bone. Thus be- 
fore any young reach the age of nine 
months (in mid-January) the true adult- 
to-young-relationship is indicated in a 
large collection of humeri. As soon as 
any young reach that age, obviously the 
proportion of “adults” in the population 
will appear to rise in each succeeding 
month. Beginning in January the amount 
of change from month to month indicates 
the contribution of young from each 
month of the previous breeding season. 

In order for the data to be meaningful 
bones from a large sample of the popu- 
lation are needed each month throughout 
the hunting season. In light of the above 
explanation the importance of the date 
of death of the rabbit is obvious. 

The response to last hunting season’s 
appeal for hunters to mail in leg bones 
(humeri) was disappointing. Although 
the request covered eight counties, only 
one county came through with enough 
bones to be of value. Here, too, the size 
of the collection was below expectations. 
Data from Albany County showed that 
of last fall’s available rabbit crop, 18 per 
cent were born in April, 11 per cent in 
May, 28 per cent in June, 6 per cent in 


July and 9 per cent in August. The re- 
maining 28 per cent were adult breeders. 

Results of this first year of the study, 
while interesting, will be of little value 
until it is possible to compare them with 
data from succeeding years’ rabbit crops. 
By comparing patterns of breeding suc- 
cess with resultant fall abundance levels 
it may be possible to obtain vital infor- 
mation concerning the mysterious rabbit 
“cycle.” This term refers to the tendency 
for rabbits to reach a high population 
level, remain abundant for a few years, 
plunge to a low ebb, then repeat the 
process—a complete cycle covering about 
10 years. 

Our rabbit population appears to be 
at or near another peak, and, based on 
past experience, a decline can be expected 
very soon. (There will be a natural ten- 
dency to blame such a decline on too 
liberal a hunting season. Such will not 
be the case, however. Seasons have been 
very liberal for the past several years, 
yet populations have increased or held 
at a high level. Moreover, live trap cen- 
suses on heavily hunted areas following 
these seasons of long duration and gen- 
erous bag limits showed spring breeder 
populations still considerably higher than 
necessary to repopulate the available 
habitat.) 

A major objective in the study is to 
plot changes in breeding success through 
the course of a “cycle.” Once an accur- 
ate method to measure these changes is 
developed it will be of real value as a 
guide to setting seasons and bag limits. 
and further assurance that the fall hunt- 
ing harvest will not cut into essential 
breeding stock. In order to do so large 
collections of rabbit humeri are needed 
from the start of the hunting season 
through May. (Post season collections 
are made by Department personnel from 
highway killed animals.) At least 100 
bones per month per county will be re- 
quired. Hunters—in Albany, Columbia 
and Rensselaer counties only—again are 
strongly urged to co-operate in this study. 
Without such co-operation it will be im- 
possible to get the number of records 
needed to assure significant results. With 
a decline apparently imminent, failure to 
obtain information soon will probably 
mean a lapse of several years before com- 
parable conditions exist to be analyzed. 

Once again, here are the simple pro- 
cedures to follow in contributing bones: 
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(1.) Remove the humerus bone from 
either foreleg (only one is wanted from 
each rabbit). (2.) Scrape off all flesh. 
(3.) Record on a sheet of paper the date 
when the rabbit was shot, the locality 
where taken (by reference to a town 
which appears on a road map), and your 
name and address. Fold the information 
sheet, wrap it around the bone and tie it 
securely with string, or use separate 
small envelopes for each bone. Wrap- 
ping each bone separately assures posi- 
tive identification and also prevents sharp 
edges from punching through the mailing 
envelope. Bones without the accurate 
da‘e when collected are valueless! (4.) 
Mail the bone (or bones) to the Wildlife 
Research Laboratory, c/o Joseph Dell, 
Delmar, New York. 

Neither cooking nor freezing destroys 
the evidence of age, and bones so treated 
are perfectly acceptable. However, with 
rabbits put away for later consumption, 
the jar or package should be labelled 
with the information called for in item 
3 (above) to assure accurate informa- 
tion when the bone is contributed. 


—Joseru DELL, 
Game Research Investigator 
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The humerus bone (the bone 
we hope you'll send us) ma- 
tures by replacement of soft 
cartilage with hard bone. The 
process requires nine months 
for completion, and its stages 
can be determined by labora- 
tory examination — thus pro- 
viding a clue to the propor- 
tion of young to adult rabbits 
in the fall’s hunting harvest. 





The line outside the Department’s Watertown office 


New Yorks First 


2-Deer Special Season 





Characters in line 


EW YORK State’s first special 

wilderness deer season allowing 

the taking of one antlerless deer 

and one buck opened with a 
bang on September 15th, the day when 
you could officially get a permit. The 
bang was caused by 500 spirited appli- 
cation holders standing in front of the 
doors at the Watertown field offiee and 
300 at the Ray Brook headquarters, all 
waiting for the doors to open. They had 
come a long way, from all parts of the 
State and from as far as Ohio, to make 
sure that they'd get a permit to go into 
remote Adirondack wilderness areas to 
get two deer. 

We drove from Albany to Watertown 
and Ray Brook for a different reason. Our 
job was to get pictures and to interview 
the people in line to find out where they 
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were going to hunt, how they were going 
in, how they were going to get their deer 
out; and, in general, find out if the 
people knew what they were letting them- 
selves in for. 

The crowd was in a holiday mood and 
scattered cheers of “Get back! You'll 
never get us all in!” greeted us when the 
crowd saw the camera being levelled at 
them. (We suspected that a few of the 
cheers were prompted by a few cheers 
stashed away under the belts.) 

Everyone was warmly dressed and a 
few sported blankets and comforters; 
one, a strap-on umbrella. At 8:30, 450 
applicants were in line; 17 were women. 
At 10 a.m., there were still 400 in line 
as people kept coming and going. First 
in line was George Pierce, Jr. of Harris- 
ville, N. Y. He arrived about 1:15 a.m. 


A report on The Big Day 
at the Department's offices 
in Watertown and Ray Brook 


but five other cars were there ahead of 
him. At 5:20, there were 35 cars parked 
with occupants catnapping and trying to 
keep warm, but at 5:25, the occupants 
made a scramble to get in line when they 
saw Pierce perch himself on the office 
steps in front of the doors. They brought 
their blankets with them. Some brought 
their bottles. 

Pierce had 41 applications with him, 
ane. of which was rejected as incomplete. 
He also had $14 in checks and. cash in 
his brief case which he couldn’t account 
for. His applications included a party of 
18 for one week in the Beaver River Flow 
area. He thought the antlerless season 
was a good idea. 

The first woman in line was Mrs. Helen 
Whitford of Adams Center, N. Y. She 
spent the night in a truck and joined the 
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line at 5:30. She had 2 applications, hers 
and her husband’s. She was skeptical 
about the whole idea, was not sure they 
were going to use the permits but were 
going to get them anyway. 

Some wives were sent to stand in line 
to get permits for working husbands. Sev- 
eral mothers stood in line with their chil- 
dren. Quite a few people joined the line 
just to keep someone else company. 

Mrs. Joyce Mathys, holding a 21-year- 
old boy was way back in line. She ar- 
rived from Beaver Falls with four appli- 
cations. Her plans included a party of 
eight in the Jakes Pond area. (Guess the 
wives weren’t going to be left out of this 
party.) She thought the two deer season 
was a good idea, every so often. 

Cliff Stearns of Watertown and a party 





An authority in line at Watertown 


of four planned to hunt the Deer Mt. 
area for three days or so. Would go in 
ten miles and pack his deer out on his 
back. We bet him he’d never make it out. 

John O’Malia of Baldwinsville was go- 
ing into the Witchhopple Lake area with 
four or five others for one week. Had an 
18-foot Thompson boat to get their meat 
out. Had hunted the area for 30 years. 
Thought the season a good idea. Too 
many deer starving. Too many does and 
not too many bucks to hunt. 

Mrs. Berna Backus of Watertown had 
three applications. Hoped to hunt the 
Beaver River Flow at Sunshine Pond. 
Would go in by boat or ’plane. Already 
had tent permits and if need be, would 
renew them and go in week-ends all sea- 
son. Had hunted before. Liked it. 

Hobie Reynolds and E. O. Aldrich, 
State employees from Attica, left home at 
2:00 a.m. Got in line at 5:30. They had 
3 applications. Plans included eight peo- 
ple for one week in the Sucker Brook 
area of Raquette Lake. Thought the sea- 
son was a good thing if not abused. 

Lynn Kirk from Nassau and Frank 
Nelson from East Greenbush had left 
home at 3 a.m. They had taken the day 
off and had six applications. Plans called 
for flying in from Big Moose to hunt 
the Clear Lake section for a week. 

Maurice Southmayd from Jay was one 
of a party of four who had arrived at 
seven. They had 17 applications and 
were spelling each other in line. Were 
going to hunt the Cranberry Lake section 
with a party of 4-6 for 2-3 days at a time. 
Voiced the opinion that the price of the 
antlerless permit was not high enough. 

Two applicants from Rochester were 
questioned but preferred to remain anony- 
mous. They were supposed to be work- 
ing that day. 

We looked for the owners of Florida, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ala- 
bama licensed cars but couldn’t find them. 
Suspected they were migrants who had 
not as yet transferred their plates. We 
did find Allen Toadrine and Frank Edz- 
wald from Philadelphia, who had come 
to Watertown via train and then taxi to 
the office. They had three applications, 
hoped to hunt near Big Moose for one 
week. Both were familiar with Pennsyl- 
vania’s antlerless season and approved 
the idea. 

Milton Doughton of Baldwinsville 
planned to stay a week with six others 
in the Beaver Stillwater area. Had boats 
to get the meat out. Approved the sea- 
son if the census of the deer population 
was right. 


If the crowd had one thing in common, 
it was worry. Worry about getting a per- 
mit. They worried about the mail. They 
worried about the agents in line, about 
how many applications the man in front 


of them had. Rumors had it that one man 
had 650 applications with him. They 
wondered if it were true. If it was, how 
many more like him were there? 

To dispell this fear, we checked every 
person in the line to find out how many 
applications were in the crowd. There 
were 950. When this was passed on to 
the crowd, everybody seemed happier for 
they knew that if they stuck around long 
enough they would get a permit. 

Inside the office John Wilson, District 
Game Manager and John Corbine, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, organized their staff 
to handle the applicants and issue per- 
mits. Two people checked the applica- 
tions and collected the money while four 
others issued permits and three more took 
care of the mail. Long Distance ’phone 
calls came from Buffalo, Niagara, Os- 
wego, Rochester and Binghamton from 
people who had just learned about the 
season. Would they have a chance of get- 
ting a permit if they came up? Got a 
maybe answer. 

We didn’t get to Ray Brook in time to 
get pictures or to see the crowd but we 
learned that Greenleaf Chase, District 
Game Manager and Ray Burmaster, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, had handled their 
crowd in much the same way. Parking 
at Ray Brook wasn’t much of a problem. 
Plenty of open fields to take care of the 
cars. 

At both offices the crowds were good 
natured. The only serious gripe overheard 
throughout the lines was against the 
agent system. Some didn’t realize that 
one person could get another’s permit for 
him. All told there were about 20 people 
in the line who had a lot of applications. 
The highest at Watertown was 41; at Ray 
Brook, 33. Others varied from 26 down. 
Most common number was 4 and sur- 
prisingly enough about half the people 
just had their own application. 

A number of applications in the mail 
were rejected because of incompleteness 
and all the mail postmarked prior to mid- 
night September 14th was left unopened, 
to be shipped back to the sender. 

The oldest applicant at Watertown was 
74. A few were in the 73’s and 72’s. All 
people interviewed seemed to know wha? 
they were doing and apparently most par: 
ties were planning to hunt without guides, 
depending on map and compass instead. 

When the day was over, Watertown 
had processed over 3,000 applications, 
1,200 of which had come in by mail. Ray 
Brook processed 1,500 applications in all. 
At noon the next day, all of Watertown’s 
4,000 permits were issued. And, Ray 
Brook had enough pieces of mail on hand 
at 4 p.m. to finish out its alloted 3,000 
permits. Altogether 7,000 permits were 
issued. 


—Nick Drauos, Roy Irvine 
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Commissioner’s Advisory 
Committee 


The Advisory Committee on Fish and 
Game met in Albany on September 13th, 
called by Commissioner Perry B. Duryea 
in co-operation with Conservation Council 
President Robert Thompson. 


The decisions reached at the Conser- 
vation Department’s sessions with the 
special Small Game, Big Game and 
Waterfowl Committees of the Conserva- 
tion Council, and the deliberations which 
led to them were reviewed in detail for 
the Advisers. Developments on recodifi- 
cation were covered, and then local prob- 
lems were presented by the various rep- 
resentatives. Questions included posting. 
later seasons in southerly areas, the zone 
line, the bear problem and depletion of 
hellgrammites and crayfish in certain 
waters. 

Present were: Thompson, of Waverly; 
Richard M. Taft, Fredonia, Southwestern 
District; Harry Sharman, Medina, Lake 
Plains District; Dr. Paul Crouch, Ox- 
ford, South Central District; Harry M. 
Whitford, Syracuse, Central District; 
Michael Petruska, Troy, East Central 
District; Arthur B. Flick, Westkill, Cats- 
kills; Dr. Albert M. Beckary, Indian 
Lake, Adirondacks; and Earl Brown, 
Canton, Ontario-St. Lawrence District. 
Other members were: Frank C. Ash, Ful- 
ton, representing the bird dog men; 
Joseph Buff, Clay, the fur resources; and 
Ralph T. King, Head of the Department 
of Forest Zoology, Syracuse University. 


Useful men 


Fifty inmates of the reforestation camp 
at Myles Standish State Park in Carver, 
Mass. (see “Rebuilding Land and Men,” 
February-March issue) were pressed into 
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service in clearing roads throughout the 
state park following passage of Hurri- 
cane Carol. Massachusetts State Commis- 
sioner of Natural Resources Arthur T. 
Lyman also made the prisoners available 
to public works departments of various 
towns in that vicinity in clearing hurri- 
cane damage to town roads. 

The prisoners also have been enlisted 
for forest fire-fighting service in the Plym- 
outh area since the camp was opened 
four years ago. 


Quail progress 


Landowners, sportsmen and Depart- 
ment personnel have reported a definite 
increase in the quail population through- 
out Suffolk County on Long Island. This 
population increase has awakened con- 
siderable interest, and this past spring 
quite a few clubs and landowners planted 
food and cover shrubs to promote a fur- 
ther increase of the quail. It is expected 
more will be planted in the future. 

Some experimental quail releases by 
the Department in the Counties of 
Dutchess, Putnam and Westchester have 
given some encouragement to the possi- 
bility of re-establishing the quail popula- 
tion in the Lower Hudson area. In this 
region. however, the increase has been 
slow. and a shootable crop cannot be 
anticipated for several years. 


Fisher carcasses wanted 


We print the following just as it came 
in, and hope that something (including 
fishers) will come of it: 

Those who trap fisher during the 1954 
season* will help the New York State 
Fisher Research Project by sending car- 


* October 25—January 1 in Clinton, Essex, Hamilton, 
Lewis, St. Lawrence and Warren counties—and in Her- 
kimer County north of Routes 28 and 29. Limit 3 per 
trapper per season. 


THE BACK OF THE BOOK 







Scattershots 


And Department Activities 


casses of these animals to W. J. Hamil- 
ton, Jr.. Department of Conservation, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
The carcasses can be wrapped in a gunny 
sack and shipped express collect. 

The fisher continues to increase in the 
Adirondack area, yet relatively little is 
known of its life history. Examination of 
carcasses provides much useful informa- 
tion on the life cycle of this animal. The 
receipt of all carcasses will be acknowl- 
edged. 

—W. J. Hamitton, jr., 
Professor of Zoology, Cornell University 


International lake trout program 


If fisheries biologists of our Depart- 
ment and the Province of Ontario’s De- 
partment of Lands and Forests have their 
way—and if the fish co-operate—the 
waters of eastern Lake Ontario will some 
day become as famous for lake trout fish- 
ing as they presently are for black bass. 

Midway in the second year of a co- 
operative program to pull lake trout out 
of their slump, the New York and Can- 
adian biologists recently met at Queens 
University, Kingston, Ontario to review 
progress thus far and lay plans for con- 
tinued research. An important part of 
the program is the continued stocking of 
young fin-clipped lake trout to check on 
migration and survival. 

About 40,000 “lakers” have been 
stocked to date with another 40,000 
scheduled for release in eastern Lake 
Ontario’s waters this fall. Releases last 
fall were made in the Charity Shoal area 
south of Wolfe Island while this year’s 
fingerlings will be planted in the vicinity 
of the Galloo Islands. All planted fish 
are marked by clipping the pectoral or 
shoulder fins—those stocked by the New 
York Conservation Department have the 
left front fin clipped, while the Canadian 
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plantings have the right front fin re- 
moved. 

Since it will take three to four years 
before these marked lake trout will grow 
to the 15 inches set as the minimum legal 
size for this species, the biologists don’t 
expect any immediate reports. When 
these fish -grow up, however, they hope 
fishermen will check their “laker” catches 
for clipped fins and report their capture 
to the Conservation Department. Such 
information will be a great help to the 
fisheries men of New York and Ontario 
in their efforts to bring the lake trout 
fishery back to its past level of a million 
pounds or better per year. 

é 


More on waterfowl surveys 


The New York State Conservation De- 
partment is to get an assist from amateur 
ornithologists of the State. At the August 
meeting of the Federation of New York 
State Bird Clubs at Ithaca, this group 
decided to undertake an annual mid- 
winter waterfowl census to cover the en- 
tire State. This census will both supple- 
ment and check the aerial count already 
being taken every year by the Conserva- 
tion Department. 

The first count, set for January 15-23 
will be taken by local bird clubs co- 
operating wherever possible with conser- 
vation groups and any others interested 
in waterfowl. These groups will be 
organized by regional editors of the bird 
federation’s publication, The Kingbird. 
These editors will in turn report to a 
working committee in Rochester which 
will tabulate the results for publication 
and for comparison with the Conservation 
Department census. Records will also be 
retained for comparison with the counts 
of future years in order to record fluctua- 
tions in populations, changes in relative 
abundance of particular species, and the 
relation between specific populations and 
weather conditions. 

The reasons for choice of the date are 
threefold. First, January is the month 
during which duck populations are most 
nearly static, most southward movement 
having been completed in December and 
most northward migration not underway 
until early February when some of the 
eager pintails start to move north. Sec- 
ond, due to freezing of many of the 
smaller bodies of water at that time of 
year, ducks are generally congregated in 
larger flocks in more accessible areas. 
Third, the date coincides with the State 
aerial count. This Conservation Depart- 
ment count is in turn part of a U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service census of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard taken at the same time in 
all eastern states. 

If successful, the census should supply 
a good comparison with the aerial sam- 


ple. Several specific questions which have 
puzzled the Conservation Department 
counters could be answered. Scaup and 
red-head, for example, cannot be differ- 
entiated from the air. Since specification 
of the two groups is easy from land, the 
nature of this population will be known. 
Counts from the air of puddle ducks, 
especially woodies, have been quite low 
from the air; the new survey should de- 
termine whether this apparent relative 
abundance is due to the more secretive 


habits of these birds or is a true sign of 
a movement farther south. 

The Federation is interested in getting 
all the field workers possible in this, its 
first State-wide project of this type. A 
call has been issued for all those inter- 
ested enough in waterfowl to brave the 
rigors of a January hike to assist with 
the census. Those interested have been 
urged to contact local ornithological 
clubs to join the counters. 

—GerALD R. Risinc, Rochester 
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Monday, March 9, 1914: “One of the big- 
gest loads of logs hauled in the near-by 
Adirondack lumber region in many years 
at least is photographed above. The logs 
were loaded on the lumbering bob of 
Verne Pelchner of Speculator and were 
hauled a distance of five miles, unload- 
ing them on Sacandaga Lake. The team 
hauling the immense load belongs to and 
were driven by Nathaniel Ingram of 
Hope Falls and while the lightest team 
on the job, were also one of the best. 
Mr. Ingram, who is only twenty-two years 
of age. is considered an expert reinsman 
and one of the best log drawers in the 
country. 

“The load contains 157 logs, taken as 
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they ran from the skidway or loading 
place. The estimated number of feet in 
the load is 35 markets. (A lumbering 
term meaning a log 16 inches in diame- 
ter at the small end and 13 feet long.) 
The logs were loaded onto sleighs with 
8-foot bunks and was just thirteen feet 
high from the top to the bunks. 

“It was probably one of the largest 
loads of logs in point of number and 
weight that has been hauled in the north- 
ern country in years, while the day was 
ideal and the road in splendid condition. 
Fifteen men, besides Mr. Ingram, were 
seated or standing on the load when the 
picture was made.” 
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Deer Hunting, 1954 


TIME PLACE 


14-day period 
prior to fire- 
arms season 


of counties where a fire- 
arms season is provided 
for taking deer 


During regular 
firearms season 
for taking deer 


In all counties or parts 
of counties where a fire- 
arms season is provided 


Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Westchester he. 


During regular 
firearms season 
for taking deer 


In all counties or parts 
thereof where a firearms 


ing the 2 wilderness tracts) 


During open 
season for deer 
of either sex 


In any county or part 
of county wherein an 
open season is provided 
for taking deer of either 
sex. (The open season 
on antlerless deer in the 
2 wilderness tracts is a 
season on deer of either 
sex.) 


season is provided (includ- 








LICENSES 
LICENSES REQUIRED 
MANNER SEX OF REQUIRED FOR 
OF DEER FOR NON-RES., 
TAKING PERMITTED CIT. RES.* ALIENS* 
Longbow Either RSA NRSA or 
only sex ASA 
Longbow Deer with RSA NRSA OF 
only legal ASA 
antlers 
Longbow Either RBG Or NRBG & NRH 
only sex RSA or ABG & 
AH or NRSA 
or ASA 
Firearms Deer with RBG NRBG & NRH 
or longbow _ legal or ABG & AH 
antlers 
Longbow Either RSA NRSA or 
only sex ASA 





* License symbols: 


RSA—Resident special archery—$5.25 


NRSA—Non-resident special archery—$10 
ASA—Alien special archery—$10 
RBG—Resident big game—$2.25 
NRBG—Non-resident big game—$10 
ABG—Alien big game—$10 


NRH—Non-resident hunt 


inge—$10.75 


AH—Alien hunting—$10.75 


Deer checking stations 


As in previous years, game research 
personnel of the Conservation Depart- 
ment will operate deer checking stations 
this fall as a means of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the deer herd through- 
out the State. In addition to the check 
stations which will be operated in con- 
nection with the special season on antler- 
less deer, regular stations will be oper- 
ated as follows: 

In the Adirondacks, at Alder Creek and 
at Lake George. In the Central and West- 
ern section, at South Wales, Horseheads, 
Arnot Forest and Connecticut Hill. In 
the Catskills, at Wurtsboro and Highland. 


Problem deer—Here and there 


New York’s experimental “wilderness 
deer season” being conducted this year 
within two remote Adirondack areas is 
not unique as a means of harvesting ex- 
cess deer from range which, during 
severe winter weather, could not support 
the present herd. Many another state, 
confronted with a similar problem, is 
reaching for a solution. 

One such state is Michigan where, 
again this year, a deer of either sex sea- 
son has been announced for their lower 
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peninsula deer range. As in New York, 
special license quotas have been set but 
in Michigan a drawing will be held to 
determine issuance of allotted permits 
while in New York the first-come, first- 
served system is being followed. 

An indication of Michigan sportsmen’s 
interest in the special one day “any 
deer” season is seen from the record last 
year—when 100,000 hunters were afield 
and harvested in that one-day period a 
total of 26,000 deer. 


Warning 


“We suspect there are a number of 
people expecting to apply for special ant- 
lerless deer licenses who do not fully 
realize what planning is required for wild- 
erness hunting. This special deer season 
is being held in true wilderness country 
whieh few people can get into without 
making special arrangements for trans- 
portation, packing and camping facilities. 
In some cases guide service will be de- 
sirable. Before you apply for a license 
make certain you are fully informed on 
where you intend to hunt, how you will 
get there, what camping facilities are re- 
quired, and how you will get out with 
yourself, companions, deer and all your 
hunting and camping gear. 


“We advise you not to apply for a li- 
cense unless you are reasonably certain 
you will be using it. There is a limited 
supply of licenses, and every one issued 
to a non-user is one denied to a person 
who may have used it.” 


(Reprinted from form sent to those re- 
questing applications. With applications 
in and all licenses issued, the above warn- 
ing still should be considered.) 


Special note: antlerless deer 


We hope that those planning to hunt 
the Beaver River Flow Area realize that 
the Conservation Department had _ to 
amend the special antlerless deer order 
to prohibit hunting within three miles of 
the old township road just south of the 
Flow and roughly paralleling it. This 
amendment was made after the special 
wilderness maps were printed. If you 
hunt this area, you must hunt three (3) 
miles from the road. Revise your own 
map to include this boundary. Better yet, 
check with your local Game Protector to 
make sure you stay within the law. 





Catskill grouse hunting—A la 
Owen 


There are two ways to hunt grouse in 
the Beaverkill Country of Sullivan and 
Delaware counties—get an injection of 
mountain goat blood so you'll be bal- 
anced and at ease on the perpendicular 
terrain of the area, or (easier and more 
effective) see Roy Owen of East Branch. 

Roy, a third generation Owen of that 
country, is short on mountain goat blood 
but he did inherit, along with an unde- 
termined allotment of Indian blood from 
his grandmother, the knowledge that it’s 
easier for the grouse to come to the 
gunner than vice versa. To put this re- 
verse into practice Owen, equipped come 





Roy Owen drums up @ grouse 
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open season with the usual smooth bore 
and an unusual wooden box drum, settles 
himself comfortably against a mossy log 
in any easy-to-get-to forest slope, holds 
the sheepskin covered, wooden box in his 
lap, and with practiced hand, beats out 
the long rolling call of a drumming 
grouse. So deft is the Owen timing and 
cadence on the drum that any grouse 
within hearing range drops such routines 
as berry pecking, dusting or preening to 
investigate at closer range. 

Once within range they still have to be 
shot. With the standard approach, the 
flush is usually unexpected and in that 
country, the moment to shoot usually 
finds the hunter clinging with one hand 
to the side of a mountain, out of breath 
and peering through the standard quota 
of Catskill greenery or brownery. Not so 
if you use the Owen system; it’s the 
grouse that’s off balance then. 


Campsites for hunters 


Seventeen public campsites in the Adi- 
rondacks and four in the Catskills will re- 
main open for use throughout the autumn 
until the end of the deer hunting season, 
following the custom of the Department’s 
Bureau of Camps and Trails in making 
these campsites available to hunters dur- 
ing the October 25-November 30 deer 
season in the Adirondacks and the No- 
vember 15-November 30 deer season in 
the Catskills. 

No caretakers will be on duty except 
at the Lewey Lake and Forked Lake 
campsites in Hamilton County, where 
permits must be obtained before camp- 
ing from the Caretaker in charge and the 
camping service charge collected. No 
permits are necessary at the other camp- 
sites. 

When danger of freezing weather is 
likely, water and sanitary systems will 
be taken out of service to prevent dam- 
age but all other facilities will be avail- 
able throughout the period the campsites 
are open. Firearms may be possessed on 
the campsite areas during the hunting 
season, but they may not be discharged 
on the campsites at any time. 


The open campsites in the Adiron- 
dacks: 


St. Lawrence County: Cranberry Lake, 
Eel Weir; Warren County: Eagle Point; 
Hamilton County: Eighth Lake, Forked 
Lake, Golden Beach, Lake Durant, Lake 
Eaton, Lewey Lake, Little Sand Pond. 
Moffitt Beach, Sacandaga; Franklin 
County: Fish Creek Ponds, Meacham 
Lake; Essex County: Paradox Lake. 
Sharp Bridge, Wilmington Notch. 

In the Catskills: 


Sullivan County: Beaverkill; Greene 
County: Devils Tombstone, North Lake: 
Ulster County: Woodland Valley. 





Operation fishing derby—1954 


Every year thousands of city kids, 
either on their own or through the efforts 
of various public-spirited organizations, 
get away from the smoke and heat of 
city streets for a vacation in the country, 
including (if they are lucky) some pond 
or lake fishing. But for every kid who 
escapes a city summertime, thousands 
more never get further off the streets than 
the nearest city park. 


For these kids—and they like to fish too 
—the Conservation Department through 
its fish salvage crews and the co-opera- 
tion of local Rod and Gun Clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, etc. has done the next 
best thing—brought a part of the coun- 
try, in the form of healthy stockings of 
pan fish, to the cities and towns all across 
the State. 


For the most part these fish are stocked 
in park ponds and similar waters where 
fishing is restricted to kids only, and usu- 
ally the affairs are embellished with holi- 
day garb with poles and lines, pop, ice 
cream, hot dogs and prizes furnished by 
the local sponsoring organizations. These 
are the kids’ fishing derbies and, wher- 
ever held, they’re red-lettered on city 
kids’ calendars. 


This year the Department topped all 
previous records in bringing a breath of 
country to city kids. To date, more than 
115,000 fish weighing a total of 33,337 
pounds have been stocked in 39 city and 
village ponds all the way from Buffalo 
to Long Island. 





. Suffolk 19. Delaware 

2. Nassau 20. Schoharie 
3. Westchester 21. Fulton 

4. Putnam 22. Hamilton 

5. Dutchess 23. Franklin 

6. Columbia 24. St. Lawrence 
7. Rensselaer 25. Herkimer 
8. Washington 26. Otsego 

9. Clinton 27. Chenango 
10. Essex 28. Madison 
11. Warren 29. Oneida 
12. Saratoga 30. Lewis 
13. Albany 31. Jefferson 
14. Greene 32. Oswego 
15. Ulster 33. Cortland 
16. Orange 34. Steuben 
17. Rockland 35. Allegany 
18. Sullivan 36. Cattaraugus 


County maps 


A large part of our mail consists of 
requests for reprints of county maps 
similar to that of Madison County ap- 
pearing on page 16 of this issue. The 
above map shows the counties covered to 
date; reprints are available. 





Campsite use 


The cool, rainy summer season didn’t 
deter users of the State’s public camp- 
sites. There were more camping permits 
issued than in 1953, more individual 
campers, bathers and picnickers, more 
individuals and more camper days re- 
corded. 

Nearly 30,000 more individuals used 
the campsites. The increase in total man 
day use was close to 94,000—or a 5.8 
per cent increase over the 1953 use. Par- 
ticularly significant was the increase of 
15.4 per cent in the number of individual 


Camping permits issued 
Individual campers 


Rete Gs OF DMNEINMOES in 55k hence dence 
COREE GAME Gh vic oss wn arewevevnessscveds 
Gee IEE CSE oie snc ccccsscsccaccvlecee 


REVENUE: 
Camping Service Charge 
Parking Service Charge: 
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campers, 174,178 being checked against 
150,962 in 1953. Camping service charge 
receipts show an increase of 6.2 per cent 
over a comparable period last year. The 
overall increase in revenue from the 
campsites, including the parking service 
charge at Cumberland Bay and at North 
Lake (collected at the latter place for 
the first time this year) shows a gain of 
10.5 per cent over 1953. 

The figures on the use of the public 
campsites, compiled by the Bureau of 
Camps and Trails: 


%o INCREASE 


1953 1954 OR DECREASE 
ia 40,962 46,799 + 142 
See 150962 174.178 4+ 154 
““"" g59'900 ~=—Ss«859.583 + 08 
“*"" 4.903952 1,033,761 + 30 
“tt "7791443 «866,831 + 112 
"1,632,433 «1,726,414 + 58 
_... $83,180.50 $88,344.50 + 62 
.. 1251450 1237950 = — 10 
et 5,075.50 +100. 
_. ce $95,695.00 $105,799.50 + 105 
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Medusa 


The original Medusa was a mythologi- 
cal maiden whose charms were alleged 
to include the possession of live snakes in 
place of hair (whether these tresses were 
of blonde or brunette hue has not per- 
sisted in legend). Her name has been 
appropriated by scientists for the jelly- 
like, free-swimming type of creature 
shown in the accompanying photograph 
(view from under side of live animal). 

In Saratoga Lake, in late July, large 
numbers of these medusae attracted con- 
siderable attention. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Law Enforcement R. J. Vick- 
ers brought one in to the Albany office 
where it swam around in a bottle all day 
by a simple form of jet propulsion. By 
contractions somewhat similar to opening 
and closing an umbrella, water is forced 
away and swimming thereby accom- 
plished. 

If you are interested in the scientific 
name of the medusa it is Craspedacusta. 
i This is considered a rather rare hydro- 
zoan, reported from only a few localities, 
and it leads a double life. During most 
of the year it hides away in a hydra-like 
stage attached to the bottom or other 
fixed objects. This stage produces medu- 
sae which swarm all over the lake. By 
what is known as alternation or genera- 
tions, the medusa form produces the 
hydranth form and vice versa. (Confus- 
ing isn’t it? Such vagaries of the animal 
world no doubt cause quite a few “flunk- 
ing” marks in Biology 1). 

—Joun R. GREELEY 


More about rabies 


New York’s continuing campaign to 

control the spread of rabies resulted, 

during 1953, in the destruction of 4,780 

foxes by State-employed trappers, accord- 

ing to a summary report prepared by the 
Department’s Bureau of Game. 

Trapping of foxes to create a “zone of 

scarcity” around rabies infected areas of 

the State is only one measure in the co- 
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operative effort conducted by the Depart- 
ments of Health, Agriculture and Markets. 
and Conservation to control this disease. 
Dog vaccination clinics are also a feature 
of the program. Foxes were trapped dur- 
ing the period April through November 
from a wide belt encircling central New 
York counties, thus reducing the possi- 
bility that infected animals would spread 
into presently rabies-free sections of the 
State. 

But throughout the year. rabies con- 
tinued to take a heavy toll in Central 
New York. According to our reports 210 
cases of rabies in cattle were verified by 
laboratory examination in 1953 and _ in- 
demnities paid by the State. Among 
other domestic animals. the report shows 
that 44 dogs. 42 cats and three horses 
fell to the disease. Among wild animals, 
foxes continued to be hardest hit with 
129 verified cases. but rabies was also 
shown to be the cause of death of five 
raccoons, one skunk, one woodchuck and 
one white-tailed deer. A tally of all rabies 
cases in the State during 1953 showed 
that 436 wild and domestic animals suc- 
combed to the infection in 28 upstate 
counties—compared to a total of 336 
cases in 26 counties during the previous 
year. 

Intensive control efforts have been con- 
tinued during the current year as made 
possible by Governor Dewey’s approval 
of an $80,000 rabies control appropria- 
tion. 


License Q’s & A’s 


Q—What is the cost of the Big Game Li- 
cense for 1954? 


A—The Resident Big Game License is 
$2.25. The Non-Resident and Alien 
are each $10 instead of $10.50 as in 
previous years. 

Q—wWhat is necessary for a Non-Resident 
or Alien applicant to purchase a Big 
Game License? 

A—No such person may purchase a Big 
Game License unless he is a holder 
of a Non-Resident or Alien Hunting 
License and such license must be ex- 
hibited to the issuing clerk when mak- 
ing application. 

Q—Where do I obtain the Back Tag 
which I am obliged to wear this year 
while hunting big game? 

A—This tag will be issued with the li- 
cense and will bear the same number 
as the license. This must be attached 
to and displayed on the outer garment 
on the back between the shoulders in 
such manner that all figures shall be 
plainly visible at all times while 
hunting. 


Q—What is the size of the Back Tag? 
A—334” x 414” and it is punched with 
sixteen 3/32” holes 3/16” from the 





edge all around to allow for attach- 

ing to the back garment. 

Q—If my Back Tag is accidentally de- 
stroyed or lost, where may I obtain a 
duplicate? 

A—You must apply to the Conservation 

Department, Arcade Bldg., Albany, 

giving the serial number of your li- 

cense, the date purchased and the 


name and address of the issuing 
agent. 


Q—What is the cost of the duplicate Back 
Tag? 

A—Twenty-five cents and this should be 
forwarded with your request. Use 
cash, check, or money order in pay- 
ment. (NOT POSTAGE STAMPS.) 

Q—lIs it necessary for an Alien to pro- 
duce a Certificate of Character in 
order to purchase an Alien Hunting 
or Alien Big Game License? 

A—No. 

Q—I am in the Army stationed in New 
York State but my residence is out- 
side of the State. Is it necessary for 
me to purchase a Non-Resident Big 
Game License? 

A—No, you may apply for and use a 
Resident License and pay the same 
fee as a citizen-resident of the State 
of New York. 

Q—I am a Non-Resident of New York 
State. Will I be able to purchase an 
Archery License? 

A—Yes, this year we are issuing Resident 
Archery Licenses and, for the first 
time, Non-Resident and Alien Arch- 
ery. The cost of the Resident is $5.25, 
and the Non-Resident or Alien each 
$10. 


Q—Is it necessary for me to purchase a 
Non-Resident Hunting License in ad- 
dition to the Non-Resident Archery 
License? 

A—No, that law applies only to the Non- 
Resident and Alien Big Game Li- 
censes. 

Q—Is it necessary to display a Back Tag 
when hunting with a long bow? 


A—No, these are not supplied with the 
Archery License. 


Short-circuit 


When we get our wristwatch-radio 
turning out the proper decibels of buzz- 
ing, we're going to try a new way of 
getting rid of mosquitos. 

It seems that back in 1878 (according 
to The New York Times’ “Science in 
Review” column) a chap found that the 
whine of a dynamo in the old Grand 
Union Hotel at Saratoga attracted a 
large number of male mosquitos—but 
few females. A couple of Cornell Med. 
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men, noting this, 
buzzings and proved the fellow right, 
and also found it possible to identify 
disease-carrying and other types of mos- 


recorded mosquito 


quitos by their sounds. But the part 
we're interested in is that after attract- 
ing the insects, they electrocuted them 
by sending out amplified buzzings. 

So we figure to rig up a current- 
carrying screen on that part of our anat- 
omy that gets bitten most. And we won't 
care whether we kill the female disease 
carrier or the harmless male, just so 
long as we kill a mosquito. Failing in 
this, we will go back to our project of 
furnishing cleaning cloths for dusty mail 


box handles.—R. B. M. 


Christmas 


In this issue you will find a postage-free 
return envelope for your early Christmas 
shopping. Please use it soon! 

Your support and help in gaining new 
subscribers is always appreciated; in fact. 
it's the only kind of promotion ad- 
vertising we get. And we feel sure that 
your gift of a subscription to THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST will make a _ welcomed 
Christmas present six (6) times a year. 
... Still only $1.00. 


Pest control 


The Department’s insect spraying work, 
conducted by its Bureau of Forest Pest 
Control, this year covered 42,738 acres 
by aircraft and 3,626 acres by blower 
spraying—for a seasonal total of 46,364 
acres. Aircraft laid down 41,260 gallons 
of solution plus 20,000 pounds of muriate 
of potash over the 42.738 acres, and the 
blowers sprayed 5.379 gallons for a total 
of 46.639 gallons of insecticides to check 
the insects. 

With aircraft: 

Sixty-two hundred sixty acres were 
sprayed in eleven counties (Clinton, Es- 
sex, Franklin, Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, 
Oswego. Saratoga, Warren and Washing- 
ton) with 6 per cent DDT at the rate of 
one gallon per acre for forest tent cater- 
pillar control. This followed aerial sur- 
vey that showed about 714 million acres 
of the State’s forest area had suffered 
damage through defoliation by the tent 
caterpillar and this treatment was given 
to the State’s lands within this area— 
lands described as special use, recrea- 
tional, or reforestation areas. These were 
in relatively small blocks well distributed 
through the infested region. 

With the same percentage of DDT 
and at the same rate per acre, 1,800 acres 
on Howland’s Island were sprayed for 
mosquito control; for sawfly, 300 acres 
in St. Lawrence County; for saddled 
prominent, 525 acres in the Berlin area 
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(with the dosage doubled per acre) ; for 
white pine weevil in Jefferson County, an 
experimental spraying with heptachlor 
and endria, 4 gallons to the acre, included 
103 acres. 

Spraying for gypsy moth on 33,650 
acres was done with solutions of both 
6 and 12 per cent DDT, and experimental 
fertilization with potassium was under- 
taken on 100 acres with 20,000 pounds of 
muriate of potash. 

With blowers, beech scale was sprayed 
for on 700 trees with 1.900 gallons; birch 
leaf miner on 45 acres, forest tent cater- 
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pillar on 145 acres, mosquito control on 
2.648 acres—all at a gallon to the acre 
—and sawfly on 40 acres with 60 gallons, 
and gypsy moth on 712 acres with 545 
gallons. 

The beech scale spraying by blower 
was done in Ulster County; birch leaf 
miner in Saratoga County; forest tent 
caterpillar in Clinton, Essex and Oneida 
counties; mosquito control in Albany, 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, 
Hamilton, Lewis, Oneida, Saratoga, St. 
Lawrence, Sullivan, Ulster and Warren 
counties; sawfly in St. Lawrence County. 
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The Dirty Work 


Dear Editor: Until 1 read your editorial 
“How about the dirty work?” in the Aug.- 
Sept. issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST, it never 
occurred to me that anyone would take the 
dog’s side of a problem which is certainly 
very serious in many areas of our State. 

We have a fairly sizeable deer population 
in the hills surrounding the Village of 
Hammondsport. These deer are continually 
harassed by dog packs which are composed 
almost entirely of mongrels from the village. 
The majority of the owners of these dogs 
are not sportsmen, and have no interest in 
conservation of wildlife. Undoubtedly, most 
of them have no idea where their dogs are 
during the day or night—and care less. 

In all fairness to dog owners in any com- 
munity where dogs are bothering deer, I be- 
lieve that the owners should be notified as 
to the penalties involved if their dogs are 
caught chasing or killing deer. If, after a 
fair warning, a person who owns a roving 
dog fails to protect his dog by confining it, 
he and his dog should suffer the conse- 
quences if the dog is involved in a deer 
slaying. 

I for one am highly in favor of the publi- 
cation of such articles—which show some of 
the unsuspecting public what occurs behind 
the scenes. My only regret is that the owners 
of the deer-slaying dogs probably did not 
read the article. Would an annual news re- 
lease, in each county where deer hunting 
dogs are a serious problem, giving statistical 
data as to the reported number of deer 
slain by dogs and the number of dogs slain 
by Protectors, be of any value in publicizing 
this “dirty work?” 

If the Connecticut subscriber could wit- 
ness the “sickening spectacle” of 4 or 5 dogs 
killing a full grown deer in the snow, or 
ripping apart a live fawn in the summer, 
he might change his mind about the shoot- 
ing of dogs by Game Protectors. 

Seaton C. Mendall, Hammondsport 
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Gentlemen: Good for Protector Murdock. 
Anyone owning a dog who lets it run deer 
ought to be most severely dealt with—for 
it certainly is “dirty football.” 

Jamison Wright, Tuckahoe 


Dear Editor: Just to say “Hats off to Mr. 
Murdock!” 
Dr. Ida M. Mellen, Brooklyn 


Dear Editor: Too bad we don’t have more 
men like Game Protector F. R. Murdock. 
W. Kelly, Lake Placid 


Gentlemen: I don’t know Protector Murdock, 
but I sure would like to and hope I may 
have the pleasure of shaking his hand some 
day. These so-called dog lovers seem to think 
dogs can do anything and should not be 
stopped, 

Congratulations to the Conservation Dept. 
on the stand they take in this matter. My 
hunter friends feel the same way as I do and 
will support the Department to the limit. 

William Keith, Ithaca 


Dr. Mr. Editor: I write with enthusiasm to 
applaud your editorial in the current issue 
entitled “How about the dirty work?” Game 
Protector Murdock must be happy over such 
upstanding, realistic support. 

The question with which you close your 
editorial is of basic importance to the con- 
duct of every project in the public interest, 
including the one called conservation. In the 
answer lies the measure of the public’s sense 
of responsibility for the public good. 

It will be time to despair when the public 
accepts natural affection and _ sentimental 
attachment as valid excuses for the failures 
of their guardians to keep dogs from revert- 
ing to wolves—and to keep children from 
becoming juvenile delinquents, 


Carl E. Kayser, New York 


P.S. It just occurs to me that you may 
have misjudged our Connecticut neighbor. 


To The Editor 


Couldn't his disgust be directed at the fact 
that the picture in question didn’t show Mr. 
Murdock shooting the owner instead of the 
dog? 


e /j we had received any letters critical of 
our stand in this issue, we would have pub- 
lished those, too.—Editor 


Dear Editor: I am sending you these four 
pictures of two deer that were killed by 
dogs near Center Falls, County of Washi- 
ington, recently. They were taken to show 
what damage dogs will do to deer, and the 
suffering the deer go through. One of the 
deer, although badly chewed by the dogs, 
still had to be shot to relieve its suffering. 

Gerald B. Gould, 


Game Protector, Shushan 


e We felt that we just couldn’t publish these 
photographs; they were too gruesome.— 


Editor 


Monkey Business 


Dear Sir: If I buy the $25 monkey, could 
I pay by the week or the month? So I could 
have it for my six children and myself. I've 
always wanted one and I would like the tiny- 
est one you have got. Before I buy one, I 
weuld like to know if you can get a disease 
from the monkey? 

Mrs. Lena Endres, Oswego 


e This is a reference to Brother Seagears’ 
“Inside on the Outdoors Series” appearing in 
our Aug.-Sept. issue, in which he said that 
“you can buy a hand organ monkey (Ca- 
puchin) for $25 and go in business.” 

He didn’t say what kind of business or 
where to get a suitable beast—but we have 
come to expect such omissions. Anyway, in 
spite of rumors to the contrary, neither the 
Department nor Brother Seagears is in the 
monkey business and your best bet is your 


classified telephone directory; see Pet Shops. 
—Editor 
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Service for Free 


Dear Sir: I have recently acquired a rela- 
tively small parcel (16 acres) of land in 
northern Westchester County. This land is 
thickly covered with trees, principally oak 
and dogwood, which are growing tall and 
spindly through excessive crowding. How- 
ever, I hesitate to start cutting for fear that, 
in my ignorance, I might cut out the most 
promising trees and leave the poorest. Do 
you know to whom I might apply for advice 
in this respect? 


Philip J. Lawson, New York 


e 1 believe we can give you some assistance 
and advice through our District Forester, Mr. 
E. D. Brockway, No. 2 Cannon St., Pough- 
keepsie, as noted in the enclosed leaflet deal- 
ing with our Forest Practice Act. I would 
suggest that you communicate directly with 
Mr. Brockway, who I am sure will arrange 
to have someone come down and look over 
your situation.—E, W, Littlefield 


Free Public Hunting 


Dear Editor: On a fishing trip up-state last 
week I had my eyes open for possible hunt- 
ing ground for the fall and found that the 
most likely looking spots are posted. That 
makes it hard (and expensive besides) for 
a “down-stater” to do any hunting unless 
a trip is made to the Forest Preserve areas. 

After anticipating once again going out in 
the field this is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, even though it’s obvious this is a re- 
sult mainly of trespassing and_ property 
damage by hunters, usually “foreigners” to 
the area. 

This is a very real problem to any serious 
minded city dweller, and perhaps you can 
appreciate it. 


Richard P. Laibach, Elmhurst 


e Indeed we appreciate it; for many years 
the Department seems to have been the prin- 
cipal recipient of complaints from owners 
of posted property on the one hand. from 
those who deplore posting on the other. 
Under present law, there isn’t much we can 
do for either. But Forest Preserve and other 
State-owned lands—in all, about 3,000,000 
acres or one-tenth of the total area of the 
State—are open to the public hunting. That 
seems a pretty good percentage for the most 
heavily populated State in the Union— 
Editor 
Coyote? 


Dear Editor: Just thought you might like 
the following information for record: Sun- 
day, Aug. 29, I came onto what I thought 
was a wolf, coyote, coydog or some member 
of that family. I was traveling along the 
fringe of some evergreens when the animal 
started from my right, crossed diagonally 
away from me, and went up to my left to- 
ward the hardwood. I saw it very well and 
believe I could easily have shot it had I been 
equipped. It looked quite large, rather grey- 
ish in color, with real shaggy hair. It 
moved with a short, choppy, loping motion. 
One thing that was outstanding was the way 
its body tapered down from just in front of 
the hind quarters. It carried its bushy tail 
down like a whipped dog. 
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If you follow up 3rd Lake Creek to the 
mountain south of Quiver Pond, you will see 
that the creek is divided into two streams as 
it runs through the swamp. At the head of 
the swamp is where I saw it. 

On returning to Rome I looked up infor- 
mation in back issues of THe Conserva- 
TIONIST and found three articles: “The Coy- 
ote-Unbidden Guest,” April-May, 1949; “New 
York’s Coyote Control Program,” Dec-Jan., 
1949-50; and “More Talk About Coyotes,” 
Dec.-Jan., 1952-53. I am satisfied it was a 
coyote except for the size; he must have been 
all of 35 lbs. or else I was fooled by the 
shaggy hair. What do you think? 

George V. Wood, Rome 


e If you guessed the weight correctly, it must 
have been a coyote; otherwise, it might have 
been a gray fox.—Editor 


Opening Day 


Dear Editor: In my opinion, dates should be 
adjusted to the convenience of people and 
not people to dates. 

For instance, in the southern part of New 
York, the deer season opens Noy. 15th (un- 
less the forest is closed). This year the 15th 
comes on a Monday. Since most people have 
to take their vacations during the summer 
and for one reason or another cannot take 
days off from work, many will be compelled 
to miss the opening day (which is usually 
considered the most desirable) and will only 
have two weekends to hunt. If, however, the 
opening day could be adjusted to the first 
Saturday following the 15th of November 
this situation would be rectified. All hunters 
would have an equal opportunity of being 
in the woods the opening day and would 
have three weekends for hunting instead of 
two. 

Bernard Beeman, Brooklyn 


Less Advertising 


Dear Sirs: I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the excellent work the Conservation 
Department is doing. In my opinion this ac- 
tivity is one of the few where a taxpayer can 
see his tax dollar invested in a manner which 
will cause it to increase in value with the 
years, 

There is one activity that you are doing 
too well—advertising the State parks. Before 
long there will be so many out of State cus- 
tomers the natives won't be able to get into 
them. It was almost that way this summer. 
A little less advertising and I’m behind your 
Dept. one hundred per cent. 

Joe F. Settle, Scotia 


Conserving Humans 


Dear Sir: Kindy send me a reprint of “One 
Sixth of the State” mentioned in an answer 
to a letter to the editor from William P. 
Clark, M.D. We M.D.’s seem to be interested 
not only in the conservation of the health of 
human beings, but also in conservation in 
general, which is as it ought to be. Unless 
we conserve what human beings depend on— 
soil, trees, plants, animals, and clean water— 
there won’t be any human beings to conserve. 
Ralph M. Crowley, M.D., 

Englewood, N. J. 




























Dear Editor: In November of last year, I 
shot a deer in the Cranberry Lake region of 
St. Lawrence County and have been advised 
by many people to send you a photograph 
of this very unusual deer. 

As you will notice, it has an unusually 
wide spread and also there are two “Dog 
Points” that spring out from the base of the 
horn on the right side. I have been told this 
is unusual when the size of the horns is so 
great. I have also been told there are two 
measurements on this head which are larger 
than the world’s record: one measurement 
is the distance around the base of the horn, 
which is 8”: and the distance between the 
tips—over 20”, 

I did manage to save one of the rear 
teeth which | am sending you. Could you 
possibly give me an idea of how old this 
deer is? Of all the deer I have ever seen or 
shot, I have never seen a deer whose teeth 
have been so worn and cracked. 


Robert S. Sleicher, Providence, R. I. 


e The abnormal points projecting off the 
burr would be penalized in most scoring sys- 
tems. We enclose a score sheet supplied by 
the Boone and Crockett Club, whose sys- 
tem is generally accepted in measuring North 
American big game trophies. From the scanty 
evidence, the buck seems to have been about 
10 years old.—Editor 


Dear Sir: Reading your October-November, 
1952 issue, I see you have a large collection 
of deer heads. I have one that I would like 
to see in a picture like that. The buck’s 
weight was 247 lbs. and the head is almost 
perfect, with 12 points and a 26 in. spread. 


Edward C. Kruger, Amsterdam 
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The Forest Preserve 


Dear Editor: May I first take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on THE Conser- 
VATIONIST, to which I have subscribed since 
it was started and each issue of which I 
enjoy thoroughly, 

During the last year or so, I have noted 
with interest the propaganda in your maga- 
zine, and by the Department, for the modifi- 
cation of the “forever wild” clause of the 
State Constitution so as to permit “scien- 
tific management” and rearrangement of the 
State forest lands. I have noted also the ap- 
parent surprise of the Department that most 
people who know anything about New York 
State forests cling stubbornly to the “forever 
wild” clause as it stands. I think the basic 
reason for the popular feeling is not hard to 
understand. They have seen the lands of New 
York State lumbered and, with a small ex- 
ception, the cutting has been of the most 
unscientific and destructive sort. With good 
reason, therefore, they distrust any com- 
mercial operation on the State forest lands. 

As to supervision of possible cutting by 
the Conervation Department, I think that 
most people lack confidence in the ability 
of the Department to see to it that the cut- 
ting is done properly. Again, I think this 
feeling is justified. Let me substantiate this 
point by one small illustration. South of 
Cranberry Lake, and just south of the St. 
Lawrence County line, were two beautiful 
wild woodland ponds in virgin forest, Big 
Deer and Nicks. The beauty of these ponds 
was somewhat impaired by beaver (so ir- 
responsibly introduced and _ protected by 
the Department) but it was substantially 
destroyed when the north side of both these 
ponds was lumbered a few years ago. As I 
understand the story, a survey showed that a 
narrow strip on the north side of these ponds 
was in private and not State ownership and 
therefore could be lumbered. To cut the 
woods, access was had by a road made for 
long sections over State land, presumably 
with the permission of the Department. The 
Department could clearly have insisted that 
the lumbering be done in a moderate and 
restrained scientific manner, but it did no 
such thing. It permitted access over State 
land and allowed the private interests to cut 
in the most ruthless and unscientific fashion 
I have ever seen. No seed trees were left, tops 
were not cut flat, small trees were destroyed 
and a tremendous fire hazard was created. It 
will be at least a century before these two 
ponds regain their beauty. 


When the Department co-operates in this 
kind of venture, how can any thoughtful 
member of the public support its pleas to be 
allowed to “manage” and cut in the State 
forests? 

Charles W. Cole, President, 
Amherst College 


e Thank you for your letter, and for your 
kind remarks about the magazine. 


It would serve no useful purpose for us to 
restate our arguments concerning the Forest 
Preserve; as a steady reader of the maga- 
zine, you are already familiar with them. 
You state that “most people who know any- 
thing about New York State forests cling 
stubbornly to the ‘forever wild’ clause as it 
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stands.” We have some people here in this 
Department who know quite a bit about 
these forests, and if publishing their points 
of view and recommendations may be called 
propaganda, then we plead guilty. 


With regard to the “one small illustration” 
which you cite. this involves the narrow strip 
along the north line of the Triangle north 
of Township 38 which borders on both of the 
ponds referred to in your letter, The State 
lost title to this strip after a vigorous fight 
by this Department in the Courts, but we 
had no alternative but to accept the decision 
of the Courts granting title to a private 
owner. (Incidentally, new State laws, result- 
ing directly from our initiation of the Forest 
Preserve discussion, should prohibit the repe- 
tition of such an occurrence in the future). 


Once title had been established, the owner 
proceeded to lumber the property involved. 
We agree that a ruthless job of cutting was 
done, although we know that the State’s top- 
lopping law was adhered to. 


With regard to access to this property, the 
road in question crosses approximately one 
and one-quarter miles of Forest Preserve 
lands, although it may appear on early issues 
of the Adirondack Land Map that a greater 
length is involved. That is because the State 
also lost title to other lands traversed by the 
road. 


It has for many years been the policy 
of this Department to permit. for lumber- 
ing purposes, the use of such existing roads 
traversing State land as provide the only 
means of access to private properties in the 
interior. Considering the “shot gun pattern” 
of State holdings in the Forest Preserve 
areas, we do not see how any other policy 
weuld be possible. 


And we do not quite follow your reasoning 
with regard to the responsibilities of the 
Department in this particular operation. The 
Department does not have the authority—nor 
does it seek it—to tell a private land owner 
what he may or may not do with his property. 
You state that the “Department could cer- 
tainly have insisted that the lumbering be 
done in a moderate and restrained scientific 
manner, but it did no such thing.” The 
Department did no such thing for the simple 
reason that it had no authority in the matter. 


You conclude your letter with the state- 
ment that “when the Department co-operates 
in this kind of venture. how can any thought- 
ful member of the public support its pleas to 
be allowed to manage and cut in the State 
forests?” The answer to that question is 
simply that the Department did not and does 
not co-operate in this kind of venture— 
Editor, 


Dear Editor: The “Views on the Forest 
Preserve” in THE ConservATIONIST for June- 
July, 1954, is apparently, a formal answer to 
a request of the Milmoe Committee for a 
statement of opinion of the Department of 
Conservation on questions related to the 
Forest Preserve arising from the “forever 
wild” section of the Constitution. The major 
importance of this statement is the fact that 
its conclusions and recommendations, quite 
properly, will be given much weight by the 
Milmoe Committee. 





Fortunately or unfortunately, “forever 
wild” is a fairly definite standard, with 
or without various Attorney Generals’ opin- 
ions. “Highways,” “Power Lines,” “Ree- 
reation,” “Forestry” and so on are rather in- 
definite and, since, especially in the Con- 
stitution, it is extremely difficult to place 
specific limits on such things, a good many 
of us, who have thought that the “forever 
wild” worked out pretty well, are rather 
scared of these indefinite things. 


I am in full agreement with the proposal 
regarding the detached areas of the Forest 
Preserve, that areas which are too small and 
too detached to be either separate State 
Forests or part of the Forest Preserve be 
sold, with the proceeds devoted to acquisi- 
tion of more desirable properties within the 
Adirondack and Catskill Parks. However, 
any such program should be merely supple- 
mental to a positive program, of stated mag- 
nitude, for acquisition of land within the 
Parks. It may never be possible to eliminate 
what you later refer to as the “shotgun pat- 
tern” of holdings, but it can and should be 
reduced. 


What you have to say under the heading 
“Highways” raises many questions. The first 
sentence reads “The Department strongly op- 
poses the building of any new highways 
through the Forest Preserve unless such high- 
ways are authorized by specific constitutional 
amendment.” Does this sentence mean that 
you favor such an amendment or oppose it? 
I much regret your approval of an amend- 
ment to permit “Thruways” on both the 
western and eastern edges of the Adirondack 
Preserve. The matter of “improvement” of 
existing highways within the Forest Preserve 
to bring them up to existing “safety stan- 
dards” is another possibility, the potential 
results of which cannot he estimated. The 
usual “improvement” of a highway is to pro- 
mote more and faster traffic. Are those 
things either necessary or desirable in the 
Forest Preserve? Should it be possible to 
drive the fifty miles an hour—and upwards— 
now generally permitted, within the Forest 
Preserve? Has any survey been made of the 
demand for “improved” highway facilities 
by the communities within and on the bor- 
ders of the Forest Preserve? Should the 
same “safety standards” for roads apply in 
the Forest Preserve as on commercial high- 
ways or parkways? 

The paragraphs on “Power Lines” of your 
article also seem to indicate a wide-open ac- 
ceptance when you recommend a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing you to permit 
“the trimming and cutting of trees which 
interfere with the construction and maint- 
enance of service lines.” Wouldn't it be bet- 
ter to require that new power lines follow 
the highways to the communities which need 
the service? The ugly scars on the moun- 
tains would thus be avoided and lower maint- 
enance costs should, partially at least, com- 
pensate for any increased length of lines. 
And, certainly, no new line should be per- 
mitted through the Parks unless deemed 
necessary, after hearing, by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. 


In the section of your article on “Recrea- 
tion” you mention having “built camp sites, 
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trails, parking areas, bath houses, water sys- 
tems, dirt and paved roads, bathing beaches 
and administrative buildings” and then say 
that a strict interpretation of the prohibition 
against cutting trees—the Constitution, in- 
cidentally, says “timber” and not “trees”— 
would have precluded almost all of these 
facilities. Why should such “strict interpre- 
tations” be feared or anticipated in view of 
the general public approval of what has 
been done? Isn’t the Attorney General's of- 
fice at least as likely to “follow the elections” 
as the Supreme Court? And wouldn’t any 
amendment to permit such uses be construed 
as a mandate to construct them? 


When skiing became popular, pressure de- 
veloped to have ski developments in the 
Forest Preserve, and the Constitution was 
amended to permit the two fine centers at 
Belleayre and Whiteface. Many citizens, I 
think, would prefer such specific amendment 
for limited purposes, and not a general au- 
thorization to have ski slopes, or any other 
recreational facilities not essential to enjoy- 
ment of our forever wild forest preserve, 
wherever popular demand seemed to require 
them. 


The practice of forestry over areas, to 
quote your article, “totalling perhaps 50,000 
acres at the start” does not seem unreason- 
able, provided the areas to be used are not 
scenic, wilderness or watershed areas and 
provided that any financial returns go back 
into the Preserve. The areas where forestry 
could be practiced would be appropriately 
located, of limited size and would constitute 
a very small fraction of the Forest Preserve. 
As I understand your proposals, they mean 
that wild life management would be prac- 
ticed in the same areas as forestry and not 
require additional portions of the Preserve. 


| suppose most of these use problems come 
down to a question of appropriate and con- 
servative zoning. With the exception of one 
word, even my most conservationist friends 
would not, I think, quarrel with your state- 
ment that “There are, for example, large 
areas which should never again be touched 
by saw or axe. On the other hand, there are 
other portions which the public may decide 
should be made more productive of forest 
products and wild life by active management 
such as is now being applied on many of our 
national forests and public lands in other 
states. And there are areas, already in State 
ownership, along waterways and highways 
which are not now and never will be true 
wilderness areas, but which would be suit- 
able for intensive recreational development.” 
But what do you mean by the phrase “inten- 
sive recreational development?” The op- 
posite of “extensive?” Or a lot more recrea- 
tional development? 


The decisions you are so anxious for can 
only to a limited extent be made by the 
people. But before the “forever wild” pro- 
vision of the Constitution is modernized and 
streamlined to permit highways, power lines, 
recreation, forest management and so on I 
am sure that they will want to take a long 
look and ask “where?” and “how much?” 


John Coggeshall, Chairman, 
New York-New Jersey Trail Conference 


e Dear Mr. Coggeshall: Thanks very much 


for your calm and thoughtful letter of July 
21st. It appears that once our proposals have 
been clarified, our Department and the or- 
ganization of which you are president will 
see pretty much eye to eye with regard to the 
Forest Preserve. And even if some dif- 
ferences of opinion remain, we are en- 
couraged by the tone of your letter to think 
that we can sit down and discuss them ob- 
Jectively. 


Your careful letter deserves a_ careful 
answer. We will try to give that here, treat- 
ing subjects in the order in which you pre- 
sented them: 


(1) With regard to the detached areas, 
and a positive land acquisition program. we 
seem to be entirely in agreement. 


(2) As to highways, the Department does 
not have in mind any specific highway to be 
built—and so is not considering any specific 
amendment. Our statement in the magazine 
means simply that if in the future there is a 
demonstrated need for a new highway. it 
should be built only after approval of a 
constitutional amendment authorizing that 
particular highway. 


And as to the thruways, it is our under- 
standing that they will skirt the Adirondacks 
and touch very little Forest Preserve prop- 
erty—possibly none at all. And with regard 
to the improvement of existing highways, we 
can understand the suspicion which you and 
others might well entertain. Our conception 
of such work, however. would be mainly a 
matter of promoting safety. It is all very 
well for those of us who love the wilder- 
ness of the Forest Preserve to say that this 
or that road is good enough. But we should 
all remember that any particular road may 
be of great economic importance to the local 
residents of the Adirondacks. We do not 
believe. however, that either this Department 
or the Department of Public Works envisions 
converting any existing Adirondack road 
into a super highway. 


(3) As to power lines. we don’t think we 
can expand on the statement that we pub- 
lished in the magazine. We are just as 
anxious as you are to prevent any more 
“ ° ” 
ugly scars on the mountains.” But we do 
feel that Adirondack communities are en- 
titled to modern utilities. 


(4) As to recreation. we simply are not 
satisfied with the present legal situation. Our 
statement that “one court case might close 
all the campsites” was not our idea; it was 
passed on to us from the Attorney General's 
office. But our feeling in the matter is that 
the most important objection to the present 
legal status of recreation in the Forest Pre- 
serve is that no direction is provided to the 
administrator (the Conservation Department) 
as to how. how much. and where it may go. 
In that connection, we believe it is entirely 
true that if the so-called “forever wild” 
people insist on the preservation of Article 
14, Section I. as it now exists, they will have 
only themselves to blame if at some future 
date a public campsite crops up in the midst 
of one of the cherished wilderness areas. In 
other words, we feel that it is essential to the 
protection of the wilderness itself, as well 
as of present recreational facilities, that 
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a clearly defined and legally sound recreation 
program be established. 


(5) We agree with you entirely that such 
developments as Belleayre and Whiteface 
should be built only following specific con- 
stitutional amendments. 


(6) We are glad you approve of our gen- 
eral ideas as to the practice of forestry in 
the Forest Preserve. Evidently, you have 
understood our recommendations in this re- 


spect very clearly, and we appreciate your 
statement. 


(7) Most of us here in the Department 
feel that zoning is the ultimate answer to al- 
most all Forest Preserve problems, although 
we recognize the tremendous problem in 
establishing such zoning. Nevertheless. we 
feel that the Forest Preserve is so valuable 
that no amount of work would be too great in 
view of the rewards to be obtained. 


When we speak of “intensive recreational 
development”, we have in mind concen- 
trating such facilities as campsites, developed 
bathing beaches. etc. in areas near highways 
or on some blocks of accessible State land— 
rather than scattering such facilities all over 
the interior parts of the Forest Preserve. 
Here again, our aim would be to provide 
adequate facilities for the public. and at the 
same time protect the true wilderness re- 
gions. 


You are entirely correct in stating in your 
last paragraph that much more detailed 
recommendations should be made before any 
new program for the Forest Preserve is put 
before the public for definite action. Any new 
program should be spelled out just as pre- 
cisely as possible. That is exactly what we 
hope will be done. 


Again, many thanks for your thoughful 
letter. I only hope that other organizations 
interested in the Forest Preserve will adopt 
as rational an approach.—Editor 


Dear Sir: I have enjoyed THe Conserva- 
TIONIST so much since I first discovered its 
existence. Your very nice letter of July 27th 
makes it appear more the result of natural 
causes than the miracle it has seemed. 


It seems so obvious to me that Article XTV 
Section I of the Constitution should and will 
be amended that I believe all interested or- 
ganizations and persons should concern them- 
selves with efforts to see that the best pos- 
sible job is done, rather than oppose any 
change. 


While my letter to you was reviewed and 
approved by the members of the executive 
committee who happened to be in town at 
the time, I am quite aware of the fact that 
many of our members regard the “forever 
wild” provision as of sanctity equal to that 
of any of the Ten Commandments. 


You may remember that the first person 
singular was used throughout my letter, as I 
do not believe that I can, or should, commit 
either the Trail Conference or any other 
member regarding any problem as complex 
as that of policy on the Forest Preserve. 


Thank you again for your very encourag- 
ing letter. Much can be done with good 
faith. 


John Coggesshall 
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Hawks 


Dear Sirs: I want to congratulate you on the 
excellent article on hawks in the August- 
September issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST. 
The pictures are extremely well done, and 
the article is both informed and fair. 

Here in Connecticut all hawks and owls 
are protected unless seen in the act of mo- 
lesting poultry. This permits the farmer to 
destroy any bird that is threatening his 
chickens, and it also safeguards the highly 
beneficial species of hawk. It is difficult to 
recognize the different species on the wing. 
Even people who know hawks well can be 
mistaken at times. Too often the beneficial 
buteos, such as the red-tailed, red-shouldered 
and broad-winged hawks, are shot down by 
people who cannot readily distinguish them 
from the accipiters. Moreover, only oc- 
casional individuals among the accipiters 
molest poultry. For the most part, the gos- 
hawk, Cooper’s and sharp-shinned perform 
a valuable service in the economy of nature. 

The Rt. Rev. Robert McConnell Hatch, 
Suffragan Bishop, 
Diocese of Connecticut 


More canoe trips 


Dear Sir: We have just finished your article 
on more canoe trips in the April-May, 1954 
issue. 

We have taken three trips on the Chenango 
River, canoeing from Norwich to Chenango 
Bridge. This trip is a very good one for 
people who are new at canoeing, although 
there are some very dangerous stretches. We 
have also canoed down the Tioughnioga River 
from Cortland to Chenango Forks and then 
taken the Chenango to Chenango Bridge. On 
all these trips we have found very good camp- 
ing spots. 

Rodger and Bill Page, Binghamton 























Carp Holes 


Sir: Enclosed are pictures I took of carp 
holes on our semi-island in the Hudson 
River. The shore line at low tide has a per- 
fect border of these in the mud—really look 
like small craters on the moon! The fish 
wallow like pigs to scoop these out. Years 
ago fishermen netted these in the bays—but 
now they just multiply and splash around 
and I believe, impair other fishing. 

Ruth Reynolds Glunt, Saugerties 
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About Woodchucks 


Dear Editor: “The Guide to Good Hunting 
and Trapping” by Joe Godfrey states that 
the woodchuck possesses practically no value 
as food or fur. Godfrey goes on to say that 
the woodchuck makes an elusive target for 
the expert rifleman. In other words he en- 
courages the total elimination of this popular 
roadside parkway attraction which the chil- 
dren so much adore. 

I am very familiar with the big holes 
he makes on my smooth luscious hay fields, 
with piles of dirt up to 500 lbs. at the en- 
trance, but I haven’t declared war on him as 
yet since many farmers tell me he is good to 
eat. One chap says he removes the glands 
in the front legs and roasts the chuck as you 
would a pig, and it makes excellent eating. 

Could you add some little thing for this 
weather forecaster that might make him 
more valuable? And if he is edible, a good 
recipe sure would be appreciated. 

Michael Michnya, Brooklyn 


e We can add this: That the woodchuck is 
a home-builder for other species—notably 
cottontail rabbits—which take over _ the 
premises once they have been vacated by the 
original builder and tenant. But as to wood- 
chuck cookery, we're not qualified to make 
recommendations. Perhaps one of our sub- 
scribers is prepared to climb out on that 


limb.—Editor 


Gulls and panthers 


Dear Editor: 1. While fishing in a large lake 
north of Lakefield, Ontario in August of ’53, 
we were watching two sea gulls swimming on 
the water. While we were gazing at them, one 
disappeared below the water and was not seen 
again. Would a musky pull down such a 
bird? 

2. In the late 1930’s we spent a summer in 
the West. While at the Northern Rim of the 
Grand Canyon we heard some cries one night 
which a Ranger told us came from a mountain 
lion. The following summer, while camping 
at Lewey Lake with some lads from my Sun- 
day School, I again heard what sounded like 
the same cries. Are there any mountain lions 
in our State, and have there been in recent 
years? 

Frederic Fay Swift, Oneonta 


¢ As to No. 1, we suspect a snapping turtle. As 
to No. 2, the last mountain lion officially re- 
corded in New York was presented for bounty 
in 1894.—Editor 


Elm replacement 


Dear Sirs: We have in front of our house two 
elm trees, which, due to the depredations of 
the elm beetles, will not last much longer, al- 
though sprayed by the city each year. I should 
like to know what kind of tree I can plant in 
our front yard which will grow in the shade 
of the elm trees so that when the elms are 
gone we will still have shade. 

Since the object is to shade our house in 
summer, it would have to be a tall tree when 
grown, with plenty of foliage. I hope there is 
such a tree, and that you can give me this 
information. 


Mrs. Paul Murphy, Rochester 





¢ Unless you have some very special soil con- 
dition, I would think that Norway maple 
would be the most suitable tree for your pur- 
pose. This is quite shade enduring and makes 
a very good shade tree when mature.—E. VW. 


Littlefield 





Freak Buck 


Dear Sir: Enclosed find photo of a freak 
color phase buck killed in Clinton County. 

This white buck, a white-tail deer with a 
pink nose and regular brown iris eyes, is not 
an albino. It was shot in Clinton County by 
Leo Young of Malone, and mounted by me. 
Photo by Settle of Saratoga. 

We also mounted the so-called swamp 
buck, with short legs and very long antlers, 
killed last fall somewhere near Syracuse. 
It was a fallow deer, probably bought from 
some game farm. I still have the head in my 
shop as it was not claimed. 

Joseph Bruchac, Greenfield Center 


Water Color 


Dear Sir: Can you enlighten me as to why 
the transparency of lakes varies from clear 
to almost dark brown? We were fishing in 
Canada in a lake that wasn’t particularly 
deep but the water was almost blackish 
brown (but not muddy). The fish, inciden- 
tally, also were very dark colored. 

(I believe your recommendations to Sena- 
tor Wheeler Milmoe re. the Forest Preserve 
are certainly in tune with our 20th Century 
way of life. Keep up your progressive 
thought!) 

Joseph S. Gilbert, Dunkirk 


e In reference to your inquiry on the color 
of lakes, color is largely associated with the 
hardness of the water. Generally, soft water 
lakes or streams are able to carry varying 
amounts of tannic and humic acids which 
would be removed by harder waters. This 
may give them a brownish color which, in 
the presence of small quantities of iron, can 
become quite black through the formation of 
iron tamate.—G. E. Burdick, Senior Aquatic 
Biologist 
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On Campsites 


Dear Sir: Some of our boys would like to 
reserve one of the campsites we have in the 
Adirondacks for the coming deer season. | 
understand we have to make application for 
this reservation, stating where, when and 
how many persons would go. If this is the 
case will you please forward an application 
to me. 
Eric F. Boettcher, Chairman, 
Ossi Sport Club, Inc., Mahopac 


e In the fall as in the summer, it’s first 
come first served at our campsites. No reser- 
vations, no applications. For a list of camp- 
sites open to hunters this fall, see page 31.— 
Editor 


The Prayer 


Gentlemen: Please advise if it would be pos- 
sible to purchase some copies of the “Prayer” 
as shown on Page 36 of the August-Sep- 
tember, 1954 CoNsERVATIONIST. 
This is truly beautiful and I would like to 
purchase some if they are available. 
Robert E. Watson, Scranton, Pa. 


e We have had many similar inquiries, and 
regret that we have no copies in this office. 
Possibly the artist who did the lettering, Mr. 
Dupuy Greer of 140 East 46th Street, New 
York City. would be willing to sell some. But 
we don’t know, and don’t want to involve 
him if he’s disinclined.—Editor 





The Fulton Chain 


Gentlemen: Four of us have just completed 
one of the finest vacations possible in New 
York State. We paddled and carried the 
scenic distance between Old Forge and 
Saranac Lake. The five-day trip through the 
Adirondacks was highlighted by the sight of 
feeding deer along the beautiful Raquette 
River, below Long Lake, thieving ’coons on 
Alger Island, Fourth Lake and the excellent 
fishing in Upper Saranac Lake. We were 
able to find vacant lean-to’s on only two oc- 
casions; the remainder of nights were spent 
under the stars. 

Without the aid of these lean-to’s, carry 
signs, markers, the all important circular and 
map—along with the Forest Rangers—trips 
like this would not be possible for all. We 
especially found the Rangers on Fourth Lake 
and Seventh Lake very friendly and because 
of their information we were able to save 
many hours we might have wasted. 


Henry R. Okraski, Utica 
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Record Brown Trout 


“Mr. D. Lucas, a Salisbury farmer, fish- 
ing with a live minnow as bait, landed the 
catch of a lifetime last evening—a trout 
3 ft., 5 in. long, 19% in. round the middle, 
and weighing 22 lbs. 

“It was seen today by fishing experts, who 
believed that it is a record for England. 

“Mr. Lucas had an hour’s struggle with the 
fish, and, in landing it, broke his rod—an 
old one—and his landing net. On the end of 
his line he had a piece of gut with a 25 lb. 
breaking point, and the minnow was on a 
treble hook. The trout was caught in the 
River Nadder.” 


Editor: This clipping sent by my wife from 
England last month. Is this some sort of rec- 
ord breaker for national trout caught? 

E. Sakacs, Schenectady 


e The New York record (see page 31, Aug.- 
Sept., °54) is 21 lbs., 5 oz. We understand 
that in the British Isles brown trout (this 
must have been a brown) .get a lot bigger 
—up to 40 lbs. in Scotland.—Editor 


More About Cropsey 


Dear Editor: I want to thank you for the 
splendid article on Mr. Cropsey by James W. 
Fosburgh. I am a granddaughter of Mr. 
Cropsey, hence fhe article was most appeal- 
ing and beautifully tied together. 

When Cropsey was 22 years old (1845) he 
wrote a paper for the New York Art Re- 
union, Reflections on Natural Art. If Mr. 
Fosburgh is interested I would be pleased to 
send him a copy. 

Constance Mead, 
Flossmoor, Illinois 


e Please do. And many thanks.—Editor 


Mr. & Mrs. Andy Gump 


Dear Sir: I was surprised to see your picture 
in the April-May Conservationist of the 
Andy Gump buck shot by Mr. Art Flick near 
Westkill in the Catskills. I thought you 
might be interested to know we have the 
Andy Gump doe down here in Fahnestock 
State Park. 

I worked on the highway crew on Route 
301 leading through the park last winter, 
and several times we saw this deer browsing 
on the bank along side the highway near the 
intersection of Route 301 and the Taconic 
State Parkway. This deer has a odd way of 
reaching out with its tongue and pulling 
twigs into its mouth. Your picture of the 
Andy Gump buck looks just like her except 
for the antlers. This deer was always alone 
and has been seen by several of the men 
working on the Parkway. 

Montross Moshier, Nelsonville 


Credits 


First, fourth covers, 24, Nick Drahos, 
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Wayne Trimm; 4, 5 (research), Roland B. 
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No Place Like Home 


Dear Editor: Enclosed is a photograph I 
took on Dune Road in Quogue, Long Island 
last month. A mallard had lain her eggs on 
this duck blind pushed up on the side of the 
road for the summer. 

This struck me as the height of nerve on 
the part of the mallard, or the height of ig- 
norance. The bird flew away each morning 
when I slowed up the car and refused to 
return while I was parked. 

Malcolm Thomas, New York 


Eagle Note 


Gentlemen: After reading several letters in 
THE CONSERVATIONIST about eagles, I re- 
called a time, about 35 years ago, when | 
was sitting in a duck blind in Croton Point 
on the Hudson River. We used to put the 
decoys a half mile or more out in the cove 
where the marshes are at the neck of the 
point on the east side, and scull out to 
shoot any ducks that dropped in. The de 
coys were blocks of cork shaped like a duck, 
with a real duck head and wings attached. 
This day to our surprise an eagle swooped 
down and picked up a decoy. It carried the 
block up about 50 feet or so, but I guess the 
swinging of the anchor didn’t feel right for 
it dropped the load with a splash. 

J. E. Doolittle, Ossining 


Thought for the Day 


Dear Editor: Until a solution is found for 
our traffic problems, the situation can be 
helped by being more particular about who 
gets a driver’s license. 


William R. Sullivan, Los Angeles, Cal. 


e The above is reprinted in its entirety. We 
don’t know why we got this, but anyway we 
did.—Editor 
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The Inside On The Outdoors Series 


Bootstraps Farm 
No. 3—Donkey Serenade 


OOTSTRAPS FARM’S most im- 

pressive livestock to date is a 

female donkey named Charlotte. 

The man said she was broken to 
saddle, pack, harness and cultivator. 
After four months, the only thing even 
partly cultivated is Charlotte. 

Originally we had pondered the pur- 
chase of a small tractor to haul stuff and 
cut brush. But the more we thought, 
the sillier it seemed to buy one. An ex- 
pensive piece of equipment on an aban- 
doned farm like Bootstraps would be like 
buying an elephant to vacuum dropped 
peanuts in a Little League ball park. 

For a while we dreamed of a horse— 
like a five-gaited mare, preferably chest- 
nut. But any kind of horse was out. Too 
much daily care. 

So the matter slid and the brush grew 
until we saw this donkey advertised. 
Eureka! Here was, perhaps, a modest 
tractor with never a frozen baitery. And 
rather self-sustaining too—for the fabled 
Arizona Nightingale flourishes on sparse 
range, browsing such vittles as cactus. 
maybe sweetened with an_ occasional 
horned toad. Certainly Arizona never 
produced such six-foot thistles and axe- 
defying burdocks as Bootstraps’ brushy 
Elysium. And if sheep will keep a lawn 
mowed, a burro is bigger. 

We telephoned and the man said he 
would be happy to deliver this versatile 
animal within an hour. So we hurried to 
the bookshelves to learn about this brand 
of beast. Finally we found a reference in 
an 1847 tome published for the “Stock 
Breeder & Grazier.” 

“The ass,” said the book, apparently 
quoting from Job, “scorneth the multitude 
of the city, neither regardeth the crying 
of the driver. The range of the moun- 
tains is his pasture and he searcheth 
after every green thing. . . A superior 
Maltese Jack (or he-ass) was presented 
in 1787 to George Washington by Lafay- 
ette and is believed the first ass ever sent 
to this country. It possessed great fire 
and the ferocity of a tiger and manage- 
able only by one groom nor then safely.” 

We got no further with the frightening 
account when a truck drove into the yard. 
backed into a sand pile and disgorged 
a creature of rather distressing appear- 
ance. Its coat was ragged and matted 
with mud. Its hooves were fascinating. 
They had grown long—like miniature 
canoes. 

The driver took our small check. 
handed over the beast’s long rope and 
departed. 
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There we stood—two strange asses— 
until suddenly, detecting a tigerish gleam 
in the old gal’s eye, we realized that to 
a Maltese Jenny (or she-ass) we probably 
were no different than George Washing- 
ton. So quickly we tied the rope to the 
handiest thing—which unfortunately was 
a very small but very select cherry tree— 
and withdrew. 

“—searcheth after every green thing.” 

In due time, distrust melted on both 
sides though by no means completely. 
Charlotte was a sucker for the scratching 
of her wire curry, carrots and sugar. 
Soon she followed us around like a dog. 
But like skunks and porcupines, she in- 
variably wheeled her rear battery toward 
any point she considered dangerous. 

So an impasse developed when hope- 
fully we approached with her new saddle 
—a beat up piece of Army tack origin- 
ally designed for a more Mae-western 
type of steed. Finally she quit her horse 
play and for reasons best known to her- 
self quietly submitted to the bit. This 
she began to grind with such hideous 
racket that only by compulsion of ex- 
hausted patience did we dare heave on 
the pad and saddle. It took a long time 
to get the over-long belly band corset- 
tight. But finally we finished it off with 
an anchoring latigo and stood back to 
admire the effect. Charlotte gave us an 
asinine look, let out her breath, bent 
her knees and the saddle slid neatly to 
the ground. We realized what the man 
meant when he said she was used to it. 

It turned out that she was only joking, 
though, and since then we’ve ridden her 
many times. She is a bearcat at walk- 
ing in the trailless woods. But the first 
time we took off, we made two mistakes. 
No. 1 was to ride her to the pond’s 
sandy beach. She promptly sat down and 
rolled all of us in it. No. 2 was to try 
to put her over the brook after a trotting 
approach. Only one of us crossed. That 
night, by strange coincidence, we read in 
Darwin’s Variation that the domestic 
donkey shows its derivation from a 
desert-haunting animal by its aversion to 
walking across a brook and by its pleas- 
ure from rolling in the dust. The more 
we read Darwin. the more amazed we 
are at the man’s perceptions. 

One day we figured the time had come 
to put Charlotte to work with a wagon. 
So, we ’phoned a harness shop and asked 
for something to fit a donkey. 

“How high is this donkey?” a voice 
asked. 

We recalled noticing. the first time we 


considered vaulting into the saddle, that 
her back was precisely even with the 
bottom of our breast bone. So we re- 
plied brightly: 

“She just comes up to my sternum.” 

“Cripes!” said the voice. “What you 
need is a dog harness. You sure got 
yourself a low donkey, Bub.” 

On thinking that one over, we’re sug- 
gesting a change of the bone’s name 
to something more appropriate—like 
frontum. 

Anyway, we got a handsome harness 
with patent leather blinkers and two- 
toned reins. It said on the box it was a 
Black Beauty harness. But we’ve never 
tried it on Charlotte for two good 
reasons: We have nothing yet to hitch 
her to and, more important, she'll un- 
doubtedly raise all kinds of hell when 
we try to push her tail through that 
little strap-hole out there at the end of 
it. We can see the newspaper headlines: 
CONSERVATION MAN BASHED BY 
BURRO—Comes a Cropper with the 
Crupper. 


After summer-long residence on Boot- 
straps Farm, Charlotte seems made to 
order for the place—and all such places. 
Usually she wanders in from the ten- 
acre brushlot which is her corral to 
spend the night in the old cow shed. 
There she sticks her white muzzle 
through a window while conveniently 
rubbing her hind end on a _ hickory 
stanchion—no doubt building up steam 
for the donkey engine which pumps her 
bray. This bray is a dilly and she always 
gives us the full treatment when we first 
appear in the morning and when we 
come home at night. Then we laugh and 
feel good. 


Announcement that we own a Jennet 
usually raises two things: Eyebrows and 
questions. The geneology of the mule, it 
seems, is sometimes confusing. The don- 
key is merely the long-domesticated wild 
ass of, most often, Africa. Mate a male 
donkey to a female horse and you get a 
mule. It inherits most characteristics 
from its sire. Occasionally a female 
donkey is mated to a male horse. The 
offspring also is a mule, called a Hinny, 
but is a less desirable hybrid. It is on 
record that mules have produced young 
but, following natural laws, this genera- 
tion is the caboose on the train. 

A moment ago, Charlotte was just a 
speck far up the hill. So we called her 
from the back door. And she brayed. 
And then she raced down, tail up to 
avoid the briars, just for the lump of 
sugar she knew we held. It seems Boot- 
straps is stuck with another pet. 


Wonder if she’d follow us behind one 
of those shiny little tractors? 
—CLaAyT SEAGEARS 
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